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РКЕЕАСЕ 


Education is a cultural pursuit consisting in the appropriate train- 
ing of human beings. Like other truths of existence it is one of 
the values desired for their own sake. Dr S. Radhakrishnan says: 
“The purpose of all education is to provide a coherent picture of 
the universe and an integrated way of life" and this “cannot be a 
collection of distracting scraps but should be a harmony of 
pattern.” Rabindranath Tagore follows up the argument in another 
context when he says: “It is by education that our reasoning 
faculties have to be nourished in order to allow our mind its free- 
dom in the world of truth, our imagination for the world which 
belongs to art and our sympathies for the world of human re- 
lationships.'' These ideals which have been held dear by educatio- 
nists from the days of Upanishads to the present times have 
yielded results not only in terms of mass education, mass motivation 
and mass enlightenment but also in terms of the flourishing of in- 
dividual personality, historically empitomised by those illustrious 
sons of mankind who rose to guide it to pastures new. 

The great Indiam nation came to a new adulthood in 1947. A 
silent revolution has been taking place for the last three decades. 
АП round us the multilateral spheres of industry, agriculture, 
education, political and social sectors of individual and national 
life are in a state of flux with ever-changing hues giving no signs 
offixity and permanence. In the field of higher education, this 
revolution has resulted in a vocal yearning for a better life through 
equal opportunities in the context of the new egalitarian pulls and 
pressures. While we profess to give equal opportunities to all who 
desire and deserve ап improvement in their educational lot, the 
set-up of the society is such and the opportunities are so few that 
the clamour continues and is vociferously heard in political rallies, 
mass congregations and platforms of public opinion. 

In the sphere of education at the higher level; the number of 
colleges has increased manifold in the last thirty years and so has 
the population. The increase in the number of institutions of higher 
education or the number of seats in these institutions has, how- 
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ever, not kept pace with the increase in the ever-growing long 
queues of candidates eligible for admission to various courses. For 
educationists and planners there were two ways to get out of the 
impasse. They could choose to curb the tendency of eligible candi- 
dates to join institutions of higher learning by tightening up 
admission rules and other criteria, thus debarring a great number 
of those who deserve but cannot get a seat in a course of study. 
This naturally would result in a vast section of legitimate aspirants 
for higher studies remaining outside the portals of a University— 
condemned to their routine life-patterns and careers which they 
chose not because they wanted them but because of the relentless 
socio-economic compulsions which made them give up their studies 
after their school. The! other way was a novel one—to provide 
higher education to the very doorstep of these aspirants spread 
over the large land mass of India. Instead of the thirsty coming to 
the well, to translate an Indian idiom, the well walked up to the 
thirsty! 

Some experimentation was done with the first alternative. Water- 
tightrules were made by universities to discourage a large percent- 
age of those who, otherwise, were eligible in every respect to claim 
admission to a course. Thís is the usual norm in case of science 
courses and professional studies where, naturally, for want of labo- 
ratory and other facilities, the number could not be allowed to 
swell to disproportionate dimensions. Correspondence studies as a 
form of distance teaching was the other alternative. It began not 
merely as a necessity but as the sure panacea for the various ills 
connected with what has been called “education explosion,” a 
verbal monstrosity which means “а spread of education at an 
explosive speed, at all-levels, and in all directions." 

University Without Walls is an endeavour, probably the first of 
its kind in India, to take stock of the situation prevalent in dis- 
tance teaching. The Conference of the International Council of 
Correspondence Education held at New Delhi in November 1978 
gave an occasion to the Indian educationists to review the system 
they have adopted in the last fifteen years in comparison with the 
Western models, particularly the one typified by The Open Uni- 
versity of the United iIKingdom. The Conference and its related 
sessions as also seminars, workshops and symposia organised by 
the UGC, NCERT and ICCE have given the Indian planners a 
jolt—a “stop-and-then-proceed” caution—which indeed was very 
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necessary because of the danger of blind imitation of Western 
models not suited to the Indian situation. The present volume 
examines distance education in the Indian context in relation to 
and in comparison with some of the tenets, tools, skills and prac- 
tices prevalent in the West. ` 

Iam grateful to my children, Pramod, Daisy and Sachin, who 
have helped me in organising the material and going through the 
manuscript with meticulous care. 


Chandigarh SATYAPAL ANAND 
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CHAPTER I 


FAILURE OF A SYSTEM 


The professional or tutorial discourse, popularly known today as 
the ‘lecture’ was a medieval invention designed for the serious 
student who was too poor to buy extensive books and who had no 
access to a library. This made it necessary for him to listen to a 
person who was familiar with books. We are no longer in that situ- 
ation. Education, in the modern world, has come to mean—what has 
been called—'guided reading’. The essential job of the teacher, 
particularly at the University level, is to direct students to do the 
work themselves and solve theír problems in an informal manner. 
Not only the protagonists of non-formal education but pro- 
gressive educationists all over the world hold the view that the 
lecture method of instruction might have been useful in the past, 
but in the modern context it tires the teacher and leaves the stu- 
dent uninterested and often hostile. They argue that the students 
may admire the eloquence of their college teachers, but in the 
process they relapse into a state of intellectual passivity. Again, 
the lecture method is such that the lecturer's prime concern is his 
subject rather than his audience. Theaverage college teacher cares 
little whether his listeners actually benefit from his exposition. He 
is only concerned with the accurate exposition of his subject. Itis 
indeed a fact that in the context of ‘essay type’ questions which 
are invariably set in the question papers at the end of a term, stu- 
dents turn to other sources of study ‘primarily to cram and in this . 
invidious process forget’ or even ‘un-learn’, what their teachers 
had been talking throughout the year. 

Teachers as pedagogues have to deliver classroom lectures. 
Their work quantum is measured in terms of ‘hours’. In all univer- 
sities in India, unless there are exceptions which this author does 
not know, a period runs into an hour. In colleges, however, a period 
is usually of 40 or 45 minutes' duration. While at the univer- 
sity level, a teacher is supposed to meet his classes every day at 
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the same hour, the compactness of the time-table at the under- 
graduate college level makes it necessary for a teacher to have 
his periods with different classes scattered over a span of 3 to 5 
hours. In both cases, however, the entire course issupposed to be 
covered in a fixed number of lectures during a whole session. 
Where more than one teacher is assigned to a single class for tea- 
ching the same course, the work is divided in such a way that the 
students get their course of study ‘finished’ at least twenty days 
before the commencement of the examination. 

The quantum of work for teachers at the undergraduate level 

is fixed, at least in Punjab and adjoining States, at 24 periods or 
16 hours a week. The week consists of seven days. In the univer- 
sities, however, it is the hierarchical order of seniority that deter- 
mines the quanta of work for various categories of teachers. While 
a professor who is also the Head of the Department is required 
to teach 8 periods a week, (many of them do not teach more than 
4 periods, and consider ‘research guidance’ to be their sole prero- 
gative), a Reader is supposed to teach 8 periods and a Lecturer 12 
periods a week. Of this, roughly one half of the periods is devoted to 
classroom lectures, while the rest constitute—what has been'called— 
‘seminars’ or ‘tutorials’. Any one who has seen university teacher 
at work should know that while students attend their lectures on. 
pain of penalty and for the fear of accumulated shortage of lec- 
tures at the term-end, they rarely turn up for their seminars or 
tutorials. Even when one or two zealous ones do come for the pur- 
pose, the teachers prefer to ask them to leave their written assign- 
ments for correction and go away. Such others who still per- 
Sist, and press for attending a mini-class (a seminar is indeed one), 
are an eyesore for the teachers who refer to them as ‘brain- 
pickers’. 
In the classroom there is hardly any scope for discussion. It is 
а one-way traffic, and the teacher has no time for entertaining a 
doubt or two from a vocal student. “Discussion is also inhibited 
by the fact that many students'are genuinely not interested in their 
course. Most of them enrol at colleges only for the certificate to 
be obtained at the end of the course." 


As things stand at present, there is hardly any interaction bet- 


| *Chitnis, Suma; ‘Teachers in Higher Education’, The Higher Learning 
in India, New Delhi, 1974, p. 242. 
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ween teachers and students either atthe undergraduate or at the 
postgraduate level. The student goes to the classroom without any 
inkling of what a particular teacher is going to teach in a parti- 
cular period. The English teacher decides for himself whether he 
would take up a poem from the anthology of poetry or a prose 
piece from a similar anthology prescribed for an undergraduate 
course. The same is true of a teacher of social sciences. The choice 
of a subject or a topic is made by him without prior notification 
to his students. Similarly, at the postgraduate level it is the teacher 
who has the advantage of entering the classroom, ill-equipped or 
well-equipped, without fear of the students knowing before hand 
what exactly is in store for them on a particular day. Again, since 
lectures are supposed to be delivered in the medium of English 
and a majority of undergraduate students are not well-versed in 
that language, most of the lecture goes over the head of the stu- 
dents. 4 

Again, in States like Punjab, where а three-language formula 
governs the medium of instruction (English, Hindi or Punjabi), it 
is a mixed class of students opting for one of the three media, the 
teacher has to alternate between English, Hindi and the mother- 
tongue inthe same breath. His lecture is a curious mixture of terms 
and phrases which alternate, change their meaning and sense, and 
occasionally border on confusion. However, since the job is to be 
done, it is done. Since courses of study presuppose books prescri- 
bed for study and this is done by respective Boards of study in 
different subjects, extra-academic considerations are often made 
for continuation of books written by favourites over periods as 
long as seven years. This, indeed, is a boon for the classroom lec- 
turer because he can articulate himself without much preparation, 
term after term, and year after year. "The teachers’ own admis- 
sions in this respect strengthen the viewpoint that the level of 
undergraduate education and the manner in which instruction is 
organized make for stagantion of teachers. Seventy-two per cent 
out of 171 teachers interviewed for this study said it was not neces- 
sary to read much in order to teach at the first year and the Inter- 
mediate level. Forty-eight per cent thought it was not necessary to 
read even for teaching at the senior B.A. or B.Sc. level."? 


?Chitnis, Suma: ‘Teachers in Higher Education’, The Higher Learning in 
India, New Delhi, 1974, p. 241. 
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It is in this context that the Report of the Education Commission 
(1964-66) spoke of the deplorable state in the realm of formal edu- 
cation in this country. It said that the existing situation in higher 
education during the academic year broadly alternates between 
slackness and strain-slackness during the session, strain at the time 
of examinations. In many 'of the weaker colleges and universities, 
a majority of teachers teach mechanically and listlessly. The sub- 
jects in which they lecture do not often involve their intellectual 
passion. They do not usually have a part in the formulation of 
the syllabus which they are required to teach, nor do they make— 
with a few exceptions—experiments in methods of teaching. There 
is little enthusiasm for learning or discovery of new truths because 
research is not considered an integral part of their duties, and 
Whatever research is done is usually of unconvincing quality. In 
the absence of a ‘research impregnated’ atmosphere, even the intel- 
lectually ambitious younger members of the staff are soon caught 
up in the general atmosphere of indifference or cynicism. A large 
Proportion of teachers find physical conditions unbearable. 

In some of the institutions there are additional factors which 
are uncongenial for the development of intellectual vitality. The 
hierarchical concentration of authority within the departments and 
colleges, the atmosphere of distrust between senior teachers and 
junior teachers, the cynicism about administrative authorities, the 
unseemly conflicts about offices and positions and the attitude of 
envy towards persons of superior attainments—all have contribut- 
ed to the deadening of the spirit of intellectual curiosity and ad- 
venture. Some of the members are diverted from intellectual 
concerns into intrigue and conflict over small administrative or 
financial prizes afforded by the Indian academic life. On top of 
all this, the bureaucratic structure within which teaching and 
Tesearch have to go hand in hand, the dependence on the appro- 
val of indifferent superiors, the elaborate procedure through which 

О go to become available to the aspirant for research 


or writing, have had a depressing effect on the morale of teachers 
and on the quality and 


i quantity of their creative and meaning- 
ful academic work.3 


See para 11.13, Chapter XI, Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66. 
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What is true of teachers is equally true of students. Not that 
they do not want to work. There are among those who do work 
in spite of the constraints and handicaps on account of indifferent 
and bad teachers. But many students come from comparatively or 
entirely uneducated homes and are ill-prepared at the secondary 
level to undertake genuine university work; they have little ex- 
perience of independent study; their curiosity is unquickened and 
learning for them is mainly a matter of mechanical memorization. 
There is, as a rule, little discussion of intellectual matters with their 
teachers or fellow students; their man duty is considered to be 
able to attend dull lectures usually given in a language which they 
understand inadequately. When the medium is an Indian langu- 
age, there is dearth of suitable textbooks and supplementary lite- 
rature necessary to achieve competence in their subjects. Many 
of them cannot be expected to read textbooks in English because it 
has not become for them the language of the library. The capaci- 
ties of better students are not fully stretched by curricular offer- 
ings or the stimulus which inspiring teachers could provide. In 
addition, a large majority of students are beset with financial wor- 
ries which make concentration on academic work difficult. 

Another reason for student indifference to studies is their active 
involvement in politics, local and national. Philip G. Altbach calls 
student unrest to be “India’s most serious educational and politi- 
cal problem.’ Students have not only disrupted campus life, they 
have spilled unto the street causing havoc to state and private 
property. Indeed, in the very recent past some state governments 
had to bow out of office due to student unrest. Political reasons 
apart, students have mostly gone on strike and turned violent on 
account of causes which are basically academic or administra- 
tive. Faculty politics had also contributed much to the problem 
and its escalation. The official government reports on Banaras 
Hindu University, Aligarh Muslim University and Allahabad Uni- 
versity provide detailed and dramatic testimony to the involve- 
ment of faculty politics. Serious overcrowding in classrooms and 
hostels, pervasive bureaucracy, indiffent attitude of teachers, bung- 
ling in the setting of question papers, favouritism to the select few 
in internal assessment, dishonesty in allocation of credits in house 


lip С. (ed), Turmoil and Transition, Lalvani Publishing 


4 Phil 
a monum 1968. See also his Students in Revolt, Beacon Press, 1970. 


House, Bombay, 
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examinations and political parties’ direct involvement in student 
affairs are some of the causes. 

However, a study conducted by a group of college teachers in 
1971, after the Moga firing incident in Punjab and the consequent 
wave of student unrest all over tHe State, revealed that out of 142 
cases of strike and violence by the students from 1960 to 1971 
spread over 82 colleges, as many as 13] related to students’ griev- 
ances which were academic or administrative in nature and acquir- 
ed political dimensions only when the authorities failed to assuage 
their feelings. Of 131 cases cited in the study, 109 were purely 
academic in nature, such as faulty paper-setting, unfinished courses, 
imposition of compulsory term examinations and biased evalua- 
tion of answer-books, Only 22 related to administrative causes 
which included bad hostel food, high-handedness of a teacher or 
the principal, enhancement of tuition fee or mess charges or lack 
of student welfare facilities or mismanagement of the amalgamat- 
ed fund of the college which is entirely contributed by the students 
but is operated by the principal in his official capacity.5 

Margaret Cormack, in She Who Rides a Peacock: Indian Stu- 
dents and Change, has listed such trivial causes as increases in 
tram fare or cinema prices on the one hand and such genuine 
Causes as the the examination reform on the other. Other writers 
have drawn attention to the fact that while student unrest is a 
symptom of the failure of the traditional system, it has been wrongly 
considered as one of the causes. To quote Philip С. Altbach again: 


The governance of 
date and in need o 
done to modernize 
ed. Simple matters 
hierarchical struct 
der improvement i 


most Indian universities is reverely out of 
f revision. Yet, practically nothing has been 
the ways in which universities are administer- 
of bureaucratic inefficiency and rather rigid 


ure add to student frustrations as well as hin- 
n higher education,” 


5See Mehta, R.K. and Matwal Singh, Student Activism: Causes and Chain 
Reaction, Term Report (unpublished), stencil, 1972. 

SBombay: Asia Publishing House, 1961. 

"Altbach, Philip С. & Lipset, S.M. (eds)., Students in Revolt, Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1970. 
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The failure of the formal system of education is again apparent 
when one looks at the examination results. In spite of large scale 
use of unfair means, the average percentage of ‘pass’ students 
remains negligibly low. There have been cases of this percentage 
remaining as low as 12 in some university examinations. Of the 
use of unfair means, suffice it to say that in 1972-73 alone, a uni- 
versity in the North put on ‘trial’ as many as 9,421 students (both 
belonging to the campus and to the affiliated colleges) and ‘con- 
victed’ 35 per cent of them by debarring them from any university 
examination for two to three years! 

The wastage in terms of the fail percentage is indeed appalling. 
Out of every 100. students who join a college in the first year of 
their degree course, only 31 emerge as degree holders at the end. 
Out of these 31, those who make do ‘with a mere third division 
are as many as 26! The following table will give relative figures 
for ten years, between 1960. and 1970. The figures have changed 
but towards a lower denomination in the last eight years. Indeed, 
in some cases they have come down fo as low as 30 per cent. In 
P.U.C. which was introduced side by side with the three-year 
degree course, the percentage has never risen beyond 40 in any 
year, taking the all-India index as a standard of reference. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF “PASS” CANDIDATES FROM 1960 TO 1970 


Year B.A. B. Com. B. Sc. P.U.C 
1960 44.5 47.6 48.7 34.3 
1961 44.9 45.5 47.5 38.5 
1962 45.5 44.9 47.6 36.1 
1963 47.3 44.5 45.3 36.1 
1964 48.5 42.9 44.5 33.5 
1965 46.3 40.0 47.3 38.0 
1966 49.4 43.4 45.9 31.9 
1967 444 47.5 47.3 32.5 
1968 47.2 48.3 48.9 33.1 
1969 46.2 44.3 45.5 30.0 


1970 45.2 43.6 46.2 34.1 
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In the earlier decade, the maximum pass percentage in the three Y 
examination courses was under: 
В.А. 1950 PRA ede 50.8 
B. Com. 1952 v^ a 50.7 
B.Sc. 1950 ae sus 48.5 
Taking 50 per cent to be the ‘best? pass percentage figure (1949- à 
50 examination, АП India Index for B.A.), it follows that in order | 


to have 100 graduates take their degree after the completion of a 
four-year course which includes the Pre-University class, as many 
as 1600 students are required to join that class at the initial stage. 
This however, presupposes that all failures at the three stages 
completely drop out after they flunk the examination. In the second 
year (i.e. First year of Three-year Degree Course) we will have a 
class of 800 which will Tegressively reduce itself to 400 at the 
next level, then to 200 and finally to 100 ‘pass’ students who 
qualify for a degree. In terms of sim 


iple mathematics, in order to 
produce 100 graduates throughthe formal college system, we have to 


throw open a college with a total population of 1,600 plus 800 plus 
400 plus 200 (total 3,000), whereas if we could, by some stroke of 
academic luck, secure a 100 per cent passes, it will be necessary to 


TABLE 2 
TO PRODUCE «x» GRADUATES FROM A 4-YEAR COLLEGE 
MODEL A-I PASS PERCENTAGE 50 M 
ALL FAILURES DROP OUT 
Class Class Pass Fail Rejoin Drop- New admis- 
Strength outs sions[passes 
from the 
previous class 
Р.С: 16х 8х 8х nil 8x 16x 
B.A. I 8x 4x 4x nil 4x [8x 
В.А п 4х 2х 2x nil 2x [2х 
B.A, III 2x x x nil x [2x 


Total роршаііоп=(16х-- 8х + 4х --2х=— 


30x—3,000 when x = 100) 


3Saiyidain К.С. & Gupta H.C., Access to Higher Education in India, 
UNESCO, New Delhi, 1962, p. 29. 
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have a college with only 400 student strength.? 

If we change the model slightly and have a college in which the 
‘fail’ percentage is 50, but half of the drop-outs rejoin their old 
class every year, the total student strength of the college, with the 
sole purpose of producing 100 fresh graduates at the end of the 
fourth year, would be 1625 as against the minimum desideratum 
of 400. The two models are reproduced in Tables 2 and 3. 


TABLE 3 
MODEL А-П PASS PERCENTAGE 50 
HALF OF FAILURES REJOIN 
HALF OF FAILURES DROP OUT 


Class Class Pass Fail Rejoin Drop-outs New 
strength admissions| 
passes from 
the previous 
class 
27x 27x 27x 27x 27x 21x 
.U.C. 2 — = — == = 
EU 4 8 8 16 16 16 
0 9х 9х 9х 9х 9х 27х 
В.А. — i 3 
7 2 4 4 8 8 | 8 
3x 3x 3x 3x 3x 9x 
B.A. II — ===: = —— E =" 
2 2 4 4 4 
3x 
B.A. III 2x x x x/2 x/2 J 
Final Passes x 
Е 27х 9х 
Total population of the college a + 2 + 3x + 2х=16 4 х 


(=1625 when x =100) 


It was this colossal wastage that prompted the University Edu- 
cation Commission to say: 


A deplorable wastage of public funds goes on year after year 
but what is worse, there is an unconcerned complacency about 
this serious loss of public funds on the one hand, and waste of 


9For a detailed discussion, see Bakhshi, G.L., Towards Better Education, 
S. Chand & Co., New Delhi, 1970, pp. 79-80. 
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time, energy and funds of students and their parents, besides 
terrible frustration of their hopes.and aspirations on the other.!° 


One may feel justified in saying that this gigantic problem leads 
not only to social frustration but also to a socio-economic bottle- 
neck. The students who fail normally make one more try and then 
drop out. Those who drop out do not have ready jobs waiting for 
them but swell the ranks of the so-called ‘educated-unemployed’. 
Not that they would all have bagged jobs if they had taken a degree 
after successful completion of a course, but nonetheless it is before 
their time that they join the crowd of the unemployed. 

A high rate of failure in examinations on the one hand and low 
standard of achievement on the other have marred the efficiency 
of the formal system of higher education in India. The picture 


indeed is dismal and calls for remedial efforts at all levels and all 
along the line. 


IV 


This may seem an exaggerated picture of a situation which is in- 
deed dismal, but to the optimists it still seems capable of salvation, 
However, those of us who have known college and university situa- 
tion. at first hand can say it with some amount of responsibility 
that picture is true. Taken all in all, the ideal of academic excel- 
lence is confined to a microscopic minority of teachers and stu- 
dents in the formal System of higher education in India who have 
to keep it alive against the downward pressure of discouraging 
circumstances. This situation has been in existence for a long time. 
In fact, for the past thirty years situation has deteriorated pro- 
gressively. The problem indeed is old. What is new is the magni- 
tude of the problem 
narily rapid expansion of higher education and the development 
of new expectations in the post-independence era. In the past the 
education was not felt so keenly 
not supply the higher cadres of its 
limited extent—the efficiency and 
was of secondary importance from 
it was expected to perform. Now 


University Education Commission Report, p. 86. 
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that the responsibility for the progress of the country squarely rests 
on us, we cannot afford to plead any alibis. 

The traditional method has failed—and has failed miserably. 
The system has suffered from an incapacity to generate a com- 
pelling tradition of intellectual work of its own. In a certain sense, 
every university system is to some extent alien to the culture in 
which it operates—it is more differentiated, more critical, more 
innovative than its environing culture. But what has come to stay 
in India as the traditional system of education in colleges and 
universities has failed not only in dtfferentiating itself from the 
environing cultural traditions and in generating its own traditions— 
institutional, professional and disciplinary—but also because it has 
not risen to the other pinnacle, the goal of the service of the com- 
munity by merging itself with the community’s aspirations. So, it 
has neither served in an egalitarian way nor in the old. inegalitarian 

- way in which the universities have functioned in the past. 

However, it would be wrong to assume that all is lost. The system 
of higher education in India even now has sound and strong legs 
to stand on. A transplant in India of a model which was once upon 
a time good enough for Europe," this over-formalised system has 
outlived its utility in India. There is no doubt that the British 
Government in India in the nineteenth century needed native sup- 
port in running its administration, judiciary, communications and 
for the diffusion of information chiefly for propaganda and dis- 
semination of knowledge about the European way of life. Narrow 
as the motives were, the results were indeed very fruitful. Within 
four decades of the founding of first universities in India, not only 
a small number of outstanding Indian scientists and scholars pro- 
duced but also, strictly from the British point of view, a class of 
‘educated Indians’ came into being. This class could be looked upon 
as the stable and strong backbone of the raj. Westernised in its 
outlook, dress, speech and style of living, this elitist group indeed 
served the purpose for which, purely for historical and imperia- 
listic reasons, it was helped in its birth. 


Ап account, exhaustive and scholarly, of this transplantation should 
be seen in Ashby, Eric & Anderson, Mary, Universities: British, Indian and 
African, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, 1966, pp- 47-143. 
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When we achieved our independence, the need for a new educa- 
tional system was often and forcefully stated by the national leader- 
ship. Jawaharlal Nehru, as back as 1948, while opening an edu- 
cational conference, said: “Whenever conferences were held in the 
past to form a plan for education in India, the tendency as a rule 
was to maintain the existing system with slight modifications. This 
must not happen now. Great changes have taken place in the coun- 
try and the educational system must keep pace with them. The 
entire basis of educational system must be revolutionised."!? Nehru 
himself was a thinker, not a doer. Nothing indeed happened in the 
intervening years. J.P. Naik, wrote in 1965: “What has happened 
is merely an expansion of the earlier system with a few marginal 
changes in content and technique."!? Again: “In short, while we 
have talked of ‘revolutionary changes’, we have practised only a 
‘moderate reformism’ . . . 14 

The Report of the Education Commission (1964-66) of which 
J.P. Naik was the Member-Secretary, concurred with his apprai- 
sal: “Indian education needs a drastic reduction, almost a revolu- 
tion... Tinkering with’ the existing situation, and moving forward 
with faltering steps and lack of faith can make things worse than 
before."!5 Further: “We must either build a sound, balanced, effec- 
tive and imaginative educational system to meet our developing 
needs and respond to our challenging aspirations or be content to 
be swept aside by the strong currents of history."15 

In the 31st year of our free 
are hugging a system. which 


t. Indeed noisy tinkering and hammer- 
5 on all along the line from primary to higher 
education all the time. But the capacity of our traditional System 
to resist or contain change has been impressively demonstrated in 


“Quoted in Naik, J.P., Educational Planning in India, Allied Publishers, 
Bombay, 1965, p. 13. 


137514. 
14]bid., pp. 19-20. 
15 Report of the Education 


Commission, 1964.66. 
16]bid., p. 488. 
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recent years. What we thought of ‘basic education’ and what we 
did with it is ample illustration of our flattery of a cause and our 
apathy to its application. The way it was accepted as the panacea 
for all ills was in itself academic dishonesty on the part of those 
who paid lip service to it, but further along the line the way it was 
given an indecent burial by state governments which had earlier 
found in it an ‘educational leap’ which would take India fifty years 
ahead, is something of a nauseating story. Even the mild-mannered 
Dr Zakir Hussain, the chief formulator of the system, had to deno- 
unce itas a “fraud” on the government and the students.!? The quip 
went round in Delhi that *Basic education is good—for children 
of other parents!" High-ups even in the field of education who 
attended seminars and symposia and eulogized Dr Zakir Hussain's 
enthusiasm and Dr K.L. Shrimali's dynamism in this Gandhian 
approach to education sent their own children to public schools and 
expected poor men's children to give it a trial run in ill-equipped 
schools. Another quip that went round in Punjab was about the 
cost of conversion of an ordinary, honest-to-God school into a 
*Basic School' being Rs 40—the painter's bill for making a new 
signboard! Educational hypocrisy indeed reached such a pass that 
even the oft-repeated proverb that an oft-repeated lie convincesthe 
lie-teller of its truth could not apply to this case. Now that Basic 
Education has had an inglorious burial and except some institutions 
which still invoke the name of Mahatma Gandhi and keep the system 
going, the rest have been steamrollered into giving it up. 

Yet another sad example can be drawn from the chequered his- 
tory of ‘rural institutions’. On the recommendations of a Rural 
Higher Education Committee appointed in 1954, the Central Govern- 
ment appointed a National Council for Higher Education in Rural 
Areas in 1956. Its job was to advise the government in matters 
which concerned the problem of taking higher education to the: 
doorstep of Indian ruralites. Consequently, 14 institutions, one each 
inthestates of West Bengal, Delhi, Rajasthan, Bihar, U.P., Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Mysore and Kerala, and two each inthe 
states of Tamil Nadu (then Madras) and Maharashtra were establi- 
shed. Five of these institutes were affiliated to neighbouring uni- 
versities without loss of time. The others were likely to be affiliated 


17Quoted by У.У. John, *Higher Education —The Spectre of Rigid Struc- 
tures', Times of India, 29 September, 1974. 
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with universities in their own area. Three more institutions were 
added in due course of time. Today, a quarter century later, except 
for two or three institutes which still keep afloat, others have ‘bar- 
tered away their autonomy, their distinct identity and mission’. Some 
of them have just closed down. The Government on its part has 
chosen to remain a silent spectator and has not cared to find what 
went wrong with a good idea. Prof V.V. John once disclosed to 
- the present author in a personal talk that it was Arthur Morgan who 
had contributed the most valuable chapter to the Radhakrishnan 
Commission Report on rural education. Not that Arthur Morgan's 
name would have inspired awe in the corridors of the Central Minis- 
try of Education, but his very practical suggestions have remained 
buried in the pages of the Report. : 
This is what has happened to the two ‘pious’ experiments which 
gave a much-needed practical bias to education in India. One was 
designed to inculcate the spirit of ‘swadeshi’ and teach the student 
the love of physical labour by learning local art and crafts, the other 
was designed to take the benefits of higher education to the coun- 
tryside. Both flaundered in the straits of implementation mainly 
because those who swore by them had no ideological commitment 
and wanted only to please the distinguished authors of the sche- 
mes—Dr Zakir Hussain and Dr Radhakrishnan. It would indeed 
be rather naive to take the new enthusiasm for non-formal edu- 
cation as something genuine and inspired by a genuine ideological 
consideration. The innovative programmes in the past have gone 
down the drain without any one remaining behind to mourn their 


loss. Whether or not non-formal education will go the way ‘basic 
education’ and ‘rural i 


It will be good to 
thinks of the present situati 
course of treatment. 


The first and the most important st: 
exclusive reliance on the tradition: 
and to move in the direction of pr 
all for creating a learning society. 
—education should cease to be 
meant for children and youth; 
—all the three channels of education—fu 
own-time—should be developed in every sta 


€p would be to abandon our 
al system of formal education 
oviding life-long education for 
From this point of view 

considered as a one-shot affair 


ll-time, part-time, and 
ge and in every sector 
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of education and given equal status; 

—education should cease fo be Jooked upon as a school pro- 
cess: it should be a social process covering all learning that takes 
place, whether in or outside the school; 

—education should also cease to be the delegated responsibility 
of a profession and should become the direct social responsibility 
in which every individual is involved, both as a teacher and as a 
student; 

—the right to learn should be assured to every individual, with- 
out any discrimination and with full equality of opportunity, and 
he should also receive all the support and facilities necessary for 
its effective exercise throughout his life; and 

—the non-formal sector which has been neglected in the past 
should be developed and blended with the formal sector in an 
integrated fashion to create a new system of education which 
will have the advantages of both the sectors and also eliminate 
the weaknesses which arise when these sectors are developed in 


isolation.!* 


This sounds prophetic, but prophets have a tendency to say things 
much before they happen. The scope, design and content of higher 
education in India will take a long, long time before Mr Naik's 
pious thoughts are translated into action. 


18Naik, J.P. Equality, Quality and Quantity, The Elusive Triangle in Indian 
Education, Allied, New Delhi, 1975, pp. 103-04. 
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A CASE FOR CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 


Universities in British India have a 130-year old history. On the 
recommendations of the Wood’s Despatch (1854), three Universi- 
ties were established, one each in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
These were supposed to be on the lines of London University, 
which then was a purely examining body, non-resident and non- 
teaching іп its basic character. The Punjab and the Allahabad uni- 
versities: were incorporated on the lines of the old universities in 
1882 and 1887 respectively. By 1901-02, there was a very rapid ex- 
pansion of college education. As against 68 colleges in 1881-82, 
there were 179 affiliated colleges in 1901-02, 138 in the so-called 
British India, 32 in Indian princely states and 9 in Ceylon. In 1902, 
during Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty, the India University Commis- 
Sion was appointed. The Tecommendations of this Commission 
gave birth to the Indian Universities Act of 1904. Within ten years 
of this Act, however, the position changed, vastly and new Univer- 
sities had to be started. In 1916, Banaras and Mysore came into 
being. Into 1917,-Patna became the seat of a new university. The 
same year saw the emergence of the S.N.D.T. women's University 
at Bombay, followed closely, the next year, by a university at Hy- 
derabad. In 1916, the Calcutta University started post-graduate 
departments where direct university involvement in teaching, 


education in India during the British period. 
The following is the record of college education in the British 
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period, 1920-1946.1 


TABLE 4 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND STUDENT STRENGTH 
(1921-47) 
1921-22 1931-32 - 1946-47 
Colleges 231 417 933 
Enrolment 59,591 99,493 199,253 


- 


The figures for 1946-47 show a twenty- fold increasein the num- 
ber of students on rolls buf correspondingly a little less increase 
nonetheless spectacular enough, inthenumber of colleges. Thiswill 
be evident from the following statistics. É 


TABLE 5 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-51 TO 1973-742 


.1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1973-74 


Universities 27 32 45 64 101. 
Art & Science Colleges 542 772 1,122 1,788 3,337 


Teachers in Universities 
& Colleges (Arts. & Sc.) 18,648 27,883 41,759 66,882 112,721 


Students (University 
stage)* 3.6 6.2 8.9 14.9 31.7 


NIMES ae eee ee a Е Т 
*in lakhs 


In the two decades of planned development since 1951, the num- 
ber of educational institutions has more than doubled. The number 
of teachers and students has gone up almost three-fold. The achi- 
evements during the last two decades and targets of the Fifth Plan 
are self-evident. Expenditure on education also went up from Rs 
153 crores in the First Plan to Rs 781 crores in the Fourth Plan. 


The outlay for the Fifth Plan was Rs 1,726 crores. 


1Mukerji, S. N., History of Educatian in India, Acharya Book Depot, 


Baroda, 1974, p. 180. 
3India, 1976, Publications Division, рр. 48-49. 
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A notable development of this period is the establishment of 
evening institutes for arts and science. Beginning with the mid- 
fifties, the number of evening colleges went up to 192 in 1964-65— 
100 for general education and 92 for professional studies, and fur- 
ther stepped up to 330 in 1975-76, which included 210 for general 
studies. All evening colleges were either established by universities 
on their own campuses with utilisation of classroom accommo- 
dation meant for the day scholars, or by Government and private 
colleges in the form of evening shifts. 

A by-product of the population explosion, the explosion of num- 
bers in the university students has created problems for the plan- 
ners and the educationists alike. 

Since enrolment in various courses is inalienably related to the 
manpower needs in terms of the faculty strength, the projected 
increase in the vital sector of higher education can be easily pre- 
dicted. Given 80 students per faculty member; an additional num- 
ber of 68,000 new faculty members and 1,480 additional arts, 
Science and commerce colleges will be needed every five years.? 
Understandably, therefore, the Education Commission observed 
in June 1966: *If the present rate of expansion (10% a year) is 
assumed to continue for the next 20 years, the total enrolments in 
higher education would be between 7 and 8 million by 1985-86 or 
more than twice the estimated requirements for manpower for 
national development. An economy like ours can neither have the 
the funds to expand higher education at this scale nor the capa- 
city to find suitable employment for the millions of graduates who 
come out of the educational system at this level of enrolment.’ 


The essence of the matter is that the existing educational appar- 
atus has reached a point of saturation beyond which it can be 
stretched only with danger both to the system and to the economy 
of the country. While on the 


one hand the solution may lie in 
faster economic growth, on the other it lies in diversification of 
the modes of education which at present remain deeply embedded 
in the traditional soil. One Way out is the expansion and steady 
growth of non-traditional тїойез.”5 So long as the basic imba- 


i 


3Burgess, Tyrrel, Kayard, Richa; 


rd & Pant, Pitambar, Manpower and Edu- 
cational Development in India, 196 


e. 1-1968, Oliver & Boyd, London, 1978, 
р. 40. 


* Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66, para 12.10, р. 557. 


State Institute of Education 
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lances persist, there is no escape from containing the enrolments 
within available resources while stretching the resources to the 
utmost through part-time and correspondence education.” The 
Education Commission in this connection observed: “An economy 
like ours can neither have the funds to expand higher education 
on this scale nor the capacity to find suitable employment for the 
millions of graduates who would come annually out of the educa- 
tional system at this level of enrolment." 

The Commission was of the view that admission to the institu- 
tions of higher education should be made selective. This view, no 
doubt tenable from one angle, was found unacceptable by politi- 
cal pundits who held the reigns of power. They opined that the 
development of a democracy primarily depends on the quality and 
quanta of education which a State can give to its citizens. Indeed, 
the observation had been made in Third Plan itself (reiterated in 


different words in the Fourth Plan also): 


Education is the most important single factor in achievingrapid 
economic development and technological progress and in crea- 
ting a social order founded on the values of freedom, social 
justice and equal opportunity. ...It is one of the major aims 
of the Third Plan to expand and intensify the educational effort 
so that from now on, in all branches of national life, education 


becomes the focal point of planned development.’ 


This view, contrary to the Kothari Commission Report, was 
held by many educationists also. But the stresses and strains of a 
stagnant economy, which had to be further subjected to wasteful 
expenditure of a nature and magnitude unheard of, were factors 
responsible not only for the reasons behind the Kothari Commis- 
sion’s view, but atso for others who thought in the same manner. 
The CABE also recommended that the admissions to colleges should 
be open only to those who ‘deserved being in a college’. However, 
the statistics again made a nonsense of what was being thought 


of at the levels of planning and implementation. 


5Veeraraghavan, J., Manpower Requirements, in Amrik Singh and Altbach, 
Philip С. (eds), The Higher Learning in India, Vikas, New Delhi, 1974. 


6 Report of the Education Commission, p- 305. | 
7Government of India, Planning Commission, Fourth Five Year Plan, 


1969-74, New Delhi, 1969, р. 284. 
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It is a statistical fact that only 1 in every forty men of the age- 
group 20-25 now goes to the college. Even if the stipulated incre- 
ase in the number of college-going students becomes a hard fact 
by 1985-86, the ratio of college-going and non-college-going students 
wl aot change. Thus every time 39 students will prefer not to go 
to a college, only one will doso. Willitbe worthwhile or even desi- 
rable to shut the gates of colleges to some of the 25 young men or 
women out of a thousand of the relevant age-group in the Indian 
population who want to seek admission? In an egalitarian society 
it becomes more of an imperative than a choice to throw open 
avenues of betterment to all those who desire. Whether or not 
they deserve is а question which should engage attention either 
in a totalitarian state or in an absolute, monarchical order of 
things. Naturally, therefore, the Report of the Education Commis- 
sion (1964-65) had given detailed comments on the equalization 
of educational opportunities. It had said that inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities arise in various ways which include the 
non-location of institutes of higher learning in rural, hilly or back- 
ward areas. While the recommendation of the Commission was 
that “this handicap should be overcome by the widest dispersal of 
educational institutions, consistent with economy and effici 
it also noted with dismay that “ 
cational opportunity is the poverty of large sections of the popula- 
tion and the relative affluence 
that “even in the neighbourh 
children from poor families do 
who come from richer ones. 
as the progressive abolitio 
scholarship, the Commissio 
versities to take upon their 
vice, through adult educat 
correspondence courses and 


About programmes of adult education, it said: 


8Report of the Education Commission, chapter VI, p. 108. 
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in all their faculties, not only as extramural preparation for 
their examinations, but also as programmes of in-service edu- 
cation of professional workers in all walks of life. General adult 
education programmes are also needed to create a unity of out- 
look and faith between the masses and the intelligentsia.? 


II 


Prof Ernest Barker defines the concept of a university as? “ап 
organised and degree giving institution, intended for the study 
and advancement of higher branches of learning, self-governing 
in its nature, and, to a greater or lesser extent, national in scope.''!9 
Bruce Truscot défines a university as “а corporation or society 
which devotes itself to a search after knowledge for the sake of 
its intrinsic value.’ Neither ofthe two educational thinkers think it 
appropriate to include the ‘methodology’ or ‘medium’ of teaching 
to be of such intrinsic value as to be incorporated in the defini- 
tion of university. However, today’s university has a greater tole 
to play than—say—the ancient universities of Taxila and Nalanda 
or stadium generale of Bologna, Salamanca, Paris, Oxford or Pra- 
gue. Prof S.N. Mukerji has expounded the point in this way: 


It isa national institution; hence it cannot keep itself aloof 
from the main currents of national life. It cannot become recluse 
in its ‘ivory tower’ of culture. It will have to bring its policies 
and programme into line with socialand national problems, and 
keep itself in contact with the needs of all sections of our popula- 
tion, well-educated and illiterate, workmen and labourers, arti- 
sans and farmers. In short, it should provide suitable extension 
programmes too. Thus, a university in Free India will have four 
main functions: (1) instruction, (2) research, (3) affiliation, and 


(4) extension. 


 9Ibid., chapter XI, 11.06, р. 276. 


10Quoted by Robertson, Graut, The British Universities, Methuen, London, 


1938, p. 2. 
XMTruscot, B: Redbrick University, Faber & Gwyer, London, 1843, p. 45. 
12Mukerji, S-N., Education in India, Today & Tomorrow, Acharya Book 


Depot, Baroda, 1976. 
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Under ‘extension’, Prof Mukerji recommends adult education 
programmes and community service. The initiation of correspon- 
dence courses is a part of the extension of the university to the 
doorstep of the receiver. It is the university that goes out into the 
community to meet its student and not the student who come to 
the university. Unless the university, without diverting its attention 
from higher goals of research and accumulation of knowledge, 
pays due attention to correspondence and continuing education, it 
is likely to end up as a study in decay. “The University in essence 
is a living organism, and is inevitable subject to the principles of 
evolution: It cannot remain static. To do so would be to perish."! 

Inthe USA, Carnegie Commission Reports (in thirteen volumes) 
Suggest a blueprint for some fundamental academic reforms and 
reveal certain great new opportunities that lie before higher educa- 
tion. The major theme adumbrated therein relates to sufficient open 
access to opportunities for all who wish to have post-secondary 
education besides measures to overcome educational disadvantages 
due to race, sex, economic deprivation and inadequacies of prior 
schooling. Besides, the Open Door Community Colleges have been 
recommended to be spread across the nation with a view to providing 
for comprehensive type of education serving both academic and 
occupational interests. Stress has also been laid on encouraging the 
widespread use of the new educational technology to greatly enrich 
post-secondary education and to help people learn, as and when 
they wish, even beyond the traditional campus, to enable them to 
enhance their lives, professionally and academically. “The new 
emphasis is on the development of individual human capabilities 
to enhance the quality of life in all its aspects and to enhance 
individual and social well-being.” 

What according to the Carnegie Commission Reports is good for 
U.S.A. is still better for India. An elementary proposition of the 
sociology of education suggests that education is an important 
channel to the social and economic rewards of Society. It is essential 
to the economy and it is a large-scale and highly visible organisation. 
For these reasons education is controlled by the dominant groups 
of society so as to meet their definition of society’s priorities. 
Bryan Roberts in his article ‘Education’ included in Introducing 


BAnjell, J.R., The University Today, New York, 1973, p. 12. 
MSee Journal of Indian Education, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1975, NCERT. 
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Sociology! gives an interesting account of this phenommenon. 

It would not be far wrong to say that this is what exactly 
happened inthe traditional system of education in India. At the 
university stage, more than 70 per cent of the seats are taken by 
the top 5 per cent of the social strata. 


Educational development, particularly at the Secondary and 
higher stages, is benefiting the ‘haves’ more than ‘have-nots’. 
This is a negation of social justice and ‘planning’ proper.*® 


Myrdal also draws our attention to the relevant fact that 
facilities for education being both scarce and expensive, higher 
education is almost a monopoly of the privileged class at the top. 


...Control of education is probably the most fundamental 
monopoly element in an inegalitarian social and economic sfratifi- 


cation. 


He further observes: 


It is generally agreed that class stratification is more inegalita- 
rian in Pakistan and India than elsewhere in Asia." 


The elitist bias in higher education has indeed been more mark- 
ed in India than in the western countries. It was quite appropriate 
in the British India for educationists to think of a three-fold sig- 
nificance of the work of the Universities—teaching, research and 
service to the society. However, the position has changed consider- 
ably since then and new pulls and pressures of an egalitarian 
Society committed to the programme of social welfare have made 
it abundantly incumbent upon the universities to expand this pro- 
gramme. The elitist bias in higher education can indeed be mini- 
mised through universal education which should bring the univer- 
sity out of its ivory-tower isolation to the very door step of the 
student. The three-fold programme of the traditional university 


nguin Books, 1970, p. 102. 


15Edi Worley, Pe я 
Bee ire 1 Planning in India, Allied, Bombay, 1965, 


léNayak, J.P., Educationa 


рр. 22, 108. 
17Myrdal, Gunnar, Asian Drama, p. 1815. 
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now includes a fourth goal—the goal of adult literacy, converting 
itself into continuing education for the adult in the course of time. 


ш 


The Education Commission once again paid attention to the prob- 
lem and recommended in a later paragraph: 


At present, a student at the undergraduate stage must either be 
admitted to a full-time basis or go without education altoge- 
ther. This creates a great demand for full-time seats in colleges 
and leads to a deterioration of standards as the resources to pro- 
vide all the seats needed are not available. One solution to this is 
to keep full-time seats strictly limited on the basis of ‘resources 
available and institute correspondence courses, part-time courses, 
evening courses etc. for those who aspire to a university degree 
but are not able to get admission to the regular courses. This 
device is being increasingly used in many countries such as the 
USA, the UK, the USSR and Japan. The correspondence cour- 
ses recently started by the Delhi University as a ‘pilot project’ 


have proved to be a promising experiment and are producing 
satisfactory examination results.1$ 


Correspondence courses, 
sities of regular part 
other institutes, were 
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tial for distant students thereby not adding considerably to the 
faculty strength. ; 

At present, the parent universities which have established corres- 
pondence courses as multi-channel extension limbs have not taken 
into account the basic philosophical premise of correspondence edu- 
cation for giving them independence and autonomy from the in- 
flexible course meant for regular students. There is a rigidity born 
of highbrow and stiff-collar attitudes. No attention has been paid, 
for example, to tailoring of new courses, flexible enough to have 
sufficient elbow room for academic creativity, meant primarily for 
those ‘academic orphans’ who have failed to get seats in regular 
courses obviously on account of socio-economic compulsions. “The 
scope of correspondence education (in India) has remained narrow. 
It has got to be widened. For this purpose, new courses have to be 
designed keeping in mind the need of our society. Such courses 
should specifically be linked to job requirements. They may be short- 


duration diploma courses so that the ‘continuing’ part of education 
2719 


which has so far remained neglected, is developed. 

Though the aims of correspondence instruction and those of oral 
teaching are the same, the incitements, motives and methods differ. 
In oral teaching it is the established equation of the physical pre- 
sence of the teacher and the taught in a given point in space and 
time which holds good only for that environment. In correspon- 
dence study, the equation of physical absence of oral communication 
makes it possible for the written and printed work to be employed 
as a vehicle for the dissemination of knowledge. Sucha course of 
study transcends the physical limitations imposed on classroom 
his end in view that governments and edu- 


teaching. It is with t 1 d ed 
cational bodies have become increasingly aware of the possibilties 


offered by correspondence education and the record success of its 
programmes all over the world has strengthened the faith of edu- 


cationists. 


IV 


The traditional classroom teaching, as is evident, is a hang-over 


19Datt, Ruddar, Need for Coordination and Control of Correspondence Edu- 
cation, paper presented at the National Seminar, Patiala, 4-6 October, 


1976, stencil. 
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from the days of Plato and Aristotle. The golden age of Greek 
learning or the equally lustrous age of Indian scholarship in our 
hoary past conceptualised higher teaching as some thing fixed in 
the place where the wisdom-giver had his ashrama or his academy. 
The physical limitations of distance, scanty means of travel and 
lack of facilities for a number of students to work as in-scholars 
made it well-nigh impossible for more than a selected few to sit at 
the feet of the master and learn. Nonetheless many flocked to the 
fountain-head to get wisdom. The very name Upanishadas (near- 
sitting) symbolised the cadre of those who sat nearer to the wisdom- 
giver or the guru with their folded knees to imbibe his teaching. 
Suffice to say that but for the diligence of his pupils, the notes of 
Aristole’s Poetics or Manu’s code known as ‘Manusmriti’ and some 
other great works would have been lost to us. Education, through- 
out the intervening centuries, remained the prerogative and mono- 
poly of those who could claim it by virtue of their high birth or 
whole time life-long vocation. This indeed was true of the pre-In- 
dependence period because institutions of higher education were so 
few as to thwart the aspirations of many. But in spite of the great 
multiplication of the number of colleges as also their proliferation 
in the back belts of the known urban centres in India, the number 
of those who desire and deserve a seat in ahigher study course has 
mounted manifold. 

The twentieth century has already witnessed an explosion in edu- 
cation, unsetting the time-hallowed norms and prestigious ortho- 
doxies. Of these, the continuance and strengthening of the physical 
and personal equation of relationship between a teacher and his 
flock present in a classroom has been the first casualty. How cana 
society afford, in the egalitarian world of today, the denial of the 
same opportunity of imbibing higher learning to those who cannot 
avail of the one-time-one-space limited boon? This has been a 
nagging question teasing the minds of those who think not only of 
the present but also of the future. 

The socio-economic compulsions may thwart the aspirations o f 
millions from higher education today. This is particularly true of a 
big country like India with its large land-mass and teeming popu- 
lationlivingin ruralareas. As it is, universities and affiliated colleges 
can function only in towns and cities, away from the interior rural 
landscape, isolating the student community living in villages from 
the process of continuing education. Another socio-economic com- 
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pulsion which cripples the aspirations of a large bcdy of our youth 
is the seasonal employment or under-employment in a vocation 
which he has either inherited as his partimony (though arigid caste- 
system which still holds its sway) or for the reason that he is com- 
pelled іо eke out an existence solely because he is born at a certain 
place. Hill-folk in India, as sociologists will testify, still retain al- 
mostaracial compulsion to get their last rites at the place of their 
birth. The bulk of these under-employed, partly-employed or sea- 
sonally-employed young men and women cannot pursue a regular 


course of study in a college whereby they have to leave their village- 
n a city. It is befitting, there- 


based life for a three-year sojourn i 
fore, that correspondence education should cater to this significant 


but ignored segment of humanity by reaching out to millions who 


work for their living and to those who do not have an institution in 
their geographical proximity. 

Achange inthe educational technology, of which the introduction 
of correspondence education is but a significant part, becomes im- 
perative seen in the context of the education scene in India. This 
question has indeed received very little consideration at the hands 
of planners in the last thirty years and it was only with the advent 
of the seventies that a serious note was taken by policy-framers 
and planners to the central level while States which zealously 


guarded the realm of education as a State subject merely wasted 


time. | 
Atypical class of опе teacher attached to 60 or 80 students using 
textbooks is the prototype of the traditional classroom method. Ab- 


sence of programmed learning through which teaching-learning 
apparatus could have been systematised leads to further pigmenta- 
tion of analready hardened system in which formal education, ap- 
ronstring-tied to degrees or diplomas linked with job-qualifications, 
rather than with job-requirements, becomes the summum bonum of 
education. Programmed learning within or on the periphery of the 
framework of а formal system can, by itself, reduce some of the 
burden. It can systematise learning considerably in many of its 
aspects and increase average class size of pupil-teacher ratio. Its 
requirements indeed would be highly professionalis 


ed manpower 
of programmes W. 1 
ent formal education- 


hich would substitute for any Very great improve- 
ment on the pres intellectual competence of 
the teacher or the receptivity calibre of the pupils. 
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Education being a labour-intensive industry in the context of a 
developing country like India, a rapid technical change requires 
higher capital layout. Denied this, we have to fall back upon the 
home-made and indigenous systems which may come up to the 
modern level if they are given a fair deal of help and assistance. 
Whether itis the stress on productive work (earn while you learn— 
a cliché, but alsoa hardre ality), or the fundamental change in the 
medium of teaching, the system has to be carried along in the 
changes of educational technology relevant to the Indian situation. 
But it is obvious that rapid technical change has to be carried out 
in education if, within the resources constraints that exist, much 
larger educational outcomes are sought to be achieved. 

In a country of the magnitude of India, teachers’ salariesalone 
amount to as much as 83.5% of the total educational outlay. Fig- 
ures calculated reveal that consumption expenditure (teachers’ 
Salaries, scholarships etc.) and investment expenditure (buildings, 
equiment, library books, laboratories etc.) have a discordant ratio. 
It was found that the percentage of ‘consumption expenditure’ to 
the total university expenditure increased from about 41 in 1947- 
48 to 52 in 1965-66. It further jumped to 64 in 1971-72 and 73 in 
1974-75, after the revision of the grades of university teachers, 

Seen in real terms, the position is that idle children and idle 
adults who are eating and living at a level lower than the poverty 
line in most cases, have to be bunched together in order to bring 
them into the fold of education. It is, however, not they who 
finance education, for they obviously cannot, it is the state which 
has to do so. It has also been the time-honoured Practice that 


Port, 1964-66 gives telling details, as shown in Table 3. 

Judging from the scheme of social expenditure on education and 
training, a regular college student in a college for Arts or Science 
costs something like Rs 401 per annum to the Government or the 


20Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66, рр. 28-58, Supp. vol. II. 
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and feel justified in rating him more ‘useful’ than a regular college- 
going pupil in the limited sense of his ‘liability’ and ‘asset’ ratio to 


TABLE 6 
EXPENDITURE AND AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL 


Educational institutions Рег cent оў Average Average Index of 
expenditure annual cost cost per average 
of fees per pupil pupil (Rs) cost 
(Rs) (Govt. excluding 
or Mgmt.) fees 
Secondary School Education 39.2 100.7 61.3 100.0 
College for Arts & Science 48.5 401.2 206.6 337.0 
College for Agriculture 12.0 1218.7 1072.5 1749.6 
College for Engg. Tech. 24.6 1074.4 810.0 1321.5 
College for Medicine 15.0 1551.9 1319.1 2151.8 


the society. А correspondence student literally costs less than one- 
fourth to the Government or the Management. Since most of the 
institutions are run on a no-profit-no-loss basis (their surpluses are 
occasionally carried forward to the next year or become a source of 
general revenue for the University), grants from the U.G.C. are 
limited to capital investment in terms of buildings and libraries. 
There are normally no grants to meet deficit-on-account except 
where last years’ surpluses are available. This position is, however, 
in for a welcome change inasmuch as many universities have now 
started meeting the on-account deficit of their correspondence 
course. A correspondence student, again, is not only not a liability 
on the state, but is a positive asset to the society since he is more 
often than not an earning unit of his family. 

However, while the fact remains that correspondence course can 
finance their own programmes from the revenue resources of fees 
from the students and do not becomea dead burden on the sponsor- 
ing universities, it should not create an impression that such courses 
should eventually become commercial concerns running at a profit 
and constitute a permanent revenue source for the general budget of 
the university. Any part of its resources should at no time be regard- 
ей assurplus and utilised for purposes of the university unconnected 
with the correspondence courses institute. “The surplus money 
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should be diverted for more and more of developments and chari- 
table purposes like earmarking substantial amounts for grant of 
fee concession or total exemption of fee or for scholarships to 
deserving but financially crippled sections of students of which 
there is a large number.?! 


VI 


Correspondence education has come of age in India. However, 
no serious attempt has been made to evaluate the work and 
efficacy of the system in catering to the needs of thousands of 
students who cannot pursue a regular course of study. Institutes of 
correspondence education have been working more or less as 
extension service agencies of universities which have created them. 
They not only teach the Same courses of study but also use tools 
and skills which still retain their musky odour of the classroom 
system. Since the examinations for regular students and corres- 
pondence students are one and the same, the students have to be 
given examination-oriented study programmes to make them show 
an equal rating with regular students. This forces designers of 
lessons and other reading material to fall back upon the time- 
honoured and time-abused system of written notes which some- 
times border on the realm of cheap ‘digests’ available in market. In 
Some cases, even the question-answer form is used to give the 
correspondence students readymade material for use in the exami- 
nation. 

Evaluation of any educational programme which has success- 
fully run for over a decade becomes one of the categorical imper- 
atives of a system if the system has to look to the future needs of 
a changing situation. This applies to correspondence education as 
much as to the traditional modes of education. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, apron-string-tied as correspondence education is with the tra- 
ditional courses of study, even the U.G.C. has been fighting shy 
of any such evaluation. No serious attempt has been made in this 
direction by any official agency. Indeed, except for the Panjab 
University, which has two U.G.C. nominees on its Standing Com- 


21Ruth, R.S., Some Basic Facts about Correspondence Courses Institutes in 
India, National Seminar on Correspondence Education, Patiala, 1976, stencil. 
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mittee, no other university considers active collaboration of the 
U.G.C. ahealthy or welcome involvement in its affairs. The Semi- 
nar on correspondence education held at Mysore on Oct. 26-28, 
1972 in its Statement and Resolutions recorded: 


As a preliminary to affecting needed changes in the existing situ- 
ation, the Seminar recommends that the University Grant Com- 
mission should undertake a research study of the state of corres- 
pondence education in India at present. It would further recom- 
mend that a joint committee of the commission and the Inter- 
Universities Board should advise the universities in regard to 
the lines along which facilities for correspondence education 
should be developed in the country. Such a committee might also 
examine the question whether correspondence education should 
continue to be organised as part of the general programme of 
d be organised separately as auto- 


existing universities, or shoul 
gional or as units of a network 


nomous organisations, either re 
run by a central agency.” 


the last decade U.G.C. committees have been able 
to review the working of only three or four universities. Since no 
appreciable amount of data is available with the U.G.C. about the 
state of correspondence education in various universities (for the 
reason that the august body does not bother about a university un- 
less funds are asked for a specific reason, and except for non-recur- 
ringinvestment expenditure, the universities do not hope to get any- 
thing for expansion of correspondence education), there has been 

valuating the work of correspondence insti- 


no serious effort in е 1 
tutes. Occasional meetings and seminars or workshops organised 


by different universities have, however, given to the participants 
opportunities for exchanging views on varions subjects. One thing 
that has emerged from this exchange of view and comparison of 
notes is the widespread belief that unless correspondence institutes 
are considered autonomous institutes, allowed to гип their own 
courses to give their own degrees, they will continue to be looked 
down upon and considered 'poor relations’ of their traditional 
counterparts. This is in spite of the fact that the system of degree- 


However, in 


22Statement and Resolutions, National Seminar on Correspondence 


Education, Mysore, 1972, stencil. 
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linked jobs makes it imperative for a job-seeking individual to 
have the same degree either regular or through correspondence 
course of study. If an overhaul has to be done, it shall have to be 
done to the entire fabric of education, correspondence education 
being but a useful albeit minor part of the whole apparatus. A 
built-in element of flexibility in course of study which can be given 
only through correspondeace education is the need of the hour. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CURRENT SCENE 


Correspondence implies that two or more parties are in contact 
with one another in writing. Consequently correspondence teaching 
is taken to mean teaching through the printed word sent by the 
teacher to the student in the course of which the student and the 
teacher are in regular contact with each other. Teaching by corres- 
pondence is a natural means of instruction if the instructor and 
the student are at a distance from each other. This distance is 
inevitable in the geo-economic context of India. A correspondence 
study programme launched by а university thus fills the large gaps 
left unbridged by regular courses of study which presuppose the 
physical presence of the teacher and his students at а given place 
and time. 

Correspondence education is not an entirely alien thing grafted 
on the gnarled bark of the time-hardened tree of traditional edu- 
cation. In the words of Renee Е. Erods, it can be traced back to 
Plato whose Epistles are the first concrete instance of teaching 
through the written word. In the 19th century, the idea of using 
the genial agency of the post office for teaching European langua- 
ges was put into active practice by Charles Touissant and Gustav 
Langenscheidt, a German and a Frenchman. They started a school 
in Germany for this purpose. In the U.S.A., the earliest pioneer of 
the Home Study Programme was Dr William Rainey Harper in 
the Harvard University who authored the idea of starting a new 
project in 1892 for using the printed word as the medium of tea- 
ching. The project offered 39 different courses by correspondence. 
The first enrolment was a total of 82; 5 students dropped in the 
very first month. Fourteen years later when Dr Harper died, the 
enrolment in 297 different courses had gone UP to 1587, and as 

1Brods, Renee F., UNESCO Source Boo k on Teaching by Correspondence, 
Longmans/UNESCO, 1967, p. 2- 
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many as 113 teachers were engaged in teaching by post. І 

By the 30s the experiment of correspondence education trans- 
cended the initial experimental stage and became a fundamental 
part of the educational edifice in the USA, USSR, Sweden, Japan, 
Australia, Great Britain, Germany and France. 

Educational structure of the USSR, particularly since 1958, has 
developed an in-built and yet broad-based programme of corres- 
pondence education in addition to a network of evening schools 
and colleges ranging from secondary to university level and in all 
sectors of the educational pyramid including technical, specialised 
and vocational education, The total enrolment in correspondence 
courses in secondary education was 1,64,000 in 1960 which jumped 


to 2,00,700 in 1970.2 The universities and institutions of higher 
education have 


courses thus offered are devot- 
ed to teacher training and allied teaching skills.? Tens о 


Work of—what has been called—“accelerated Courses", “condens- 
ed courses” and the Projects of the “School of the Prolonged 
Day.” 

Today, teaching by corres 


pondence has become an accepted 
thing. It has obtained for itse 


If a position of power and prestige in 


?Education in the USS. 


R, F.L.P.H., Moscow, 1972, p. 32. 
?Ibid., p. 38. 


Blak Instituts of Pducetion 
Р.О. Banipurs 24 Parganas. 85 
West Bengal. 
the educational realm of the world. There have been nine inter- 
national conferences on correspondence education conducted by 
the International Council on Correspondence Education (I.C.C.E) 
between 1938 and 1976. The success of correspondence education 
has silenced even its critics, and according to W.R. Young,‘ since 
1934, the teaching by correspondence has “become generally ac- 
cepted in a great many countries of the world." 

The scene as it obtains at present in U.K. is as optimistic as in 
USSR or USA. The Council for the Accreditation of Correspon- 
dence Colleges® has accredited 33 colleges and institutes which are 
its integral members. The Council is а voluntary organization 
which was set up in 1969 by the Government and Correspondence 
Colleges jointly. The total student enrolment in 1976 was between 
350,000 and 410,000, the stable figure being something like 382,000. 
The courses offered by these colleges cover almost all areas and 
disciplines including technical, medical and engineering courses, 
besides courses in Arts, Sociology, General Education, Chartered 
Accountancy, Insurance, Civil Service, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Distributive Trades and Management, Agriculture, Journa- 
lism, Architecture, Interior Decoration, Salesmanship, Nursing, 
Home Science—both at the graduate and post-graduate levels. The 
colleges known for their high student response and quality of ins- 
truction include: Wolsey Hall, Oxford, The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, London, College of Law, Correspondence Tuition Service, 
Guidgord, Surrey, H. Foulks Lynch & Co. Ltd., London, Metro- 
politan College апа Metropolitan College of Law, St. Albans, 
Herts., The School of Accountancy and Business Studies, Glasgow, 


Medical Correspondence College, London, etc. etc. 

Of these, to take one example, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, was started 
as far back as 1874. Besides the two G.C.E., “О? and ‘A’ Exami- 
nations (advanced and lower level) which include hundreds of 
subjects, this college prepares students for degree courses in arts 
and science. Over a dozen professional courses are also offered to 
the students. The total number of students enrolled with Wolsey 


Hall, Oxford, range between twenty thousand and twenty-five 
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*History of the International Conference in Correspon- 


AYoung, W.R., I 
dence Education' in Proceedings of the Fourth ICCE, The Pennsylvania 
State College, 1953, р. 15. 

the Commonwealth, Commonwealth Sec- 


5Correspondence Institutions in 
retariat, London, 1976, pp. 100-02. 
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thousand. About 55% students are from U.K. and the rest from 
overseas. With their fee ranging from 4 pounds to 189 pounds per 
course, they can offer a density of courses and are never in the red 
in their budget. 

However, it is the Open University London which has caught 
the imagination of many a planner in developing countries. The 
idea of a University in the Air was first mooted by Mr Harold 
Wilson in a speech in Glasgow in 1963. The report of the Planning 
Committee was finalized in early 1969. Technically the university 
emerged into being at a ceremony in the building of the Royal 
Society on 23 July 1969 when the First Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity was installed in office. By January 1971, about 183 full- 
time teachers were in place and more than 400 others took care of 
the students’ academic problems as part-time ‘tutors’. The original 
budget from April to December, 1970 was 2,224,388 pounds with a 
student enrolment of 40,000. The student population in the Open 
University courses includes housewives, armed forces personnel, 
administrators and managers, technicians, farmers, miners, shop- 
keepers and school dropouts. 

The Open University is directly under the British Department of 
Education and Science and will be a grant-sustained university 
when transferred to the British Universities Grants Committee. 
Eventually it will have 12 regional centres spread all over the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Having a full-time staff for administration, it opera- 
tes with the help of regional directors. These directors look after - 
the ‘study and viewing centres’ and the short residential courses, 
They are also responsible for student counselling and for the or- 
ganisation of assemblies of staff and students so that both are able 
to contribute to the policy and progress of the university. The Open 
University should not be mistaken for a correspondence institute 
of education as it uses, along with programmed learning, an inter- 
disciplinary approach and a multi-media technique. The method of 
instruction comprises correspondence courses, radio instruction, T.V. 
viewing, use of taped educational material, discussions and teacher- 
student contacts. As apart from new teaching techniques and the 
new direction of instructional implements, most of the teaching is 
done over television or radio. The BBC is currently broadcasting a 
30-hour-a-week programme for the Open University. Eventually 
the university is going to have its own У.Н.Е. system. The Open 
University has over 60,000 students on its rolls who are expected 
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to devote 10 to 12 hours study every week. About 30% of these 
students are housewives. The budget of the Open University 
amounts to about £ 15M (Rs. 22.5 crores). The student fees contri- 
bute only 15% whereas 85% is met by the state exchequer. 

The first year atthe Open University provides astudent a founda- 
tion course in any one of the following disciplines: mathematics, 
science, humanities, understanding of society. These courses of study 
familiarise mature students coming from diverse backgrounds with 
the modern concepts of various disciplines. The writing work is 
periodically assessed and is followed by an annual examination. 
After the foundation course, the main line of study consists of four 
components. Each component is to be finished in two courses, each 
a year long and culminating in a ‘credit’. In this way it is possible to 
study diverse subjects and disciplines. The degree takes anything 
between three and five years of study. The academic year begins in 
January and ends in December thereby making the university 
libraries, laboratories and hostels available for personal contact 
and practical training during the summer months. The Open Uni- 
versity provides short practical and post-experience courses of study ' 
which enable people to change from one aspect of their profession 
to another. Thus a person taking up these courses could change 
from ‘management’ to ‘sales’ within the same line. 

Hermods, Malmo (Sweden) is a world-known institution started 
as a private school by two educationist-founders in 1898. It was 
only recently that the status of an autonomous foundation was 
restored to it. It has no state aid and as such is the reverse of the 
Open University which is completely state-aided. The motto of 
Hermods is “Progress or Perish.” The annua 


1 budget is about 44 
million Kronas (Sweden) i.e., about four million Sterling. It has a 
permanent faculty and a set of е 


ditors which number about 70. 
The institute.offers about 500 courses, mostly preparing for school 
examinations but about half a dozen dealing with college studies. 
The University of Lund holds the examination for the college stu- 
dents and awards degrees. The G.C.E. examinations are run and 
official certificates are issued by Hermods. The total number of 
students ranges between 65,000 to 100,000. | 
While France does not occupy the leading most place in the fra- 
ternity of correspondence education programmes in the world, it 
has the pride of place in combining the printed word and the re- 
corded word. The Centre National De Tele-Enseignement, Vanves, 
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Paris, has an enrolment of about 87,000 students with its head 
office, while the five provincial units at Grenobie, Lille, Rouen, 
Toulouse and Lyon have a total enrolment of about 75,000 stu- 
dents. The project is government-aided with a budget of fifty mil- 
lion new francs a year. About 50,000 records are sent free and 
pplied to the students on payment 
A record two million sheets are 
cyclostyled or photo-copied daily. The staff in the Centre at Paris 
has 502 full-time members in the administrative sector and 1480 
regular and wholetime staff in the academic area. The staff in the 
other five centres has a strength of about 2200 members. - 


“University Without Walls” programme under a 4115,000-dollars 
grant from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


i The UWW expands the tange of activities that may help stu- 
dents learn through direct learning resources, on and off-campus, 
for an age-group ranging between 16 and 70, taught by academi- 
cians, ‘professionals and non-professionals.9 A related programme 


Based on Information Hand-out of UWW, 1975. 
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operating on the same basic principles as UWW is the Union 
Graduate School, which is also sponsored by the Union for Ex- 
perimenting Colleges and Universities. This takes the exception- 
ally talented postgraduate student working under his own direction 
towards a doctorate. These are selected students with high poten- 
tial and a demonstrated ability to direct their own study. Unre- 
solved problems (and opportunities) of the UWW include its breadth 
of constituencies, its individually adapted programmes, its wide 
range of learning resources and its diverse adjunct faculty. 

The 1973 report of the University Without Walls programme gives 
the following account; “Some 3,000 students in age-group 16-73 
from various backgrounds are now enrolled. A number of units 
have an unusually high proportion of Blacks and Puerto Ricans. 
The structures of each unit of UW has been devised by a team 
of students, faculty and administrators. The units have been 
concerned more with students motivations and life achievements 
than with test scores and academic grades. Each student follows a 
programme tailor-made by the student and his adviser who is con- 
sidered а learning-facilitater. Students use a variety of learning 
experiences to achieve their objectives: regular course work, in- 
ternship, apprenticeship and field experiences; independent study 
and individual and group projects; travel, programmed material, 
cassettes and other technological materials. There is no prescribed 
curriculum or a uniform time-schedule for completing the degree. 
Students study in variable time-frames. Graduation takes place 
when the student has achieved the learning objectives agreed upon 
with his adviser, be it in four or ten or twenty years after he be- 
gins. Most students work with one or more adjunct professors, 
men and women in business, social services, government, scientific 
research, artistic creativity and other occupations, who are giving 

‘time to help undergraduates acquire related competence. An In- 
ventory of Learning Resources developed at each institution guides 
students and advisers in planning the students' educational expe- 


riences.” 


Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities, The University With- 
out Walls: A First Report, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1973. 
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The Commonwealth scene in Correspondence education is both 
different and varied. The following lists is compiled by the Common- 
wealth Secretariat. It excludes India and Great Britain discussed 
elsewhere in this book. 
Australia 
College of External Studies, New South Wales. 
Correspondence, School, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Correspondence School, New South Wales. 
Correspondence School, Tasmania. ` 
Correspondence School, Western Australia. 
Macquarie University, Part-time Studies Centre. 
Primary Correspondence School, Queensland. 
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology, School of External 
Studies. 
School of the Air, Northern Territory. 
Secondary Correspondence School, Queensland. 
South Australian Correspondence School. 
Technical Extension Service, Western Australia. 
University of New England, Department of External Studies. 
University of New South Wales, Division of Postgraduate Ex- 
ternal Studies. 
University of Queensland, Department of External Studies. 
University of Western Australia, Extension Service, 
Botswana 
Botswana Extension College. 
Francistown Teacher Training College. 
Canada 
Acadia University Extension Department. 
Correspondence School, Alberta, 
Correspondence School, New Brunswick, 
Correspondence Study Service, Nova Scotia. 


8Correspondence Institutes in the Commonwealth, Commonwealth Secreta- 


riat, London, 1976. 
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Service des Cours per Correspondence, Quebec. 
University of British Columbia Centre for Continuing Education. 
University of Guelph Independent Study Programme, Ontario. 
University of Manitoba Evening Session. 
University of Toronto Independent Study Programme. 
University of Western Ontario Correspondence Courses Division. 
Ghana 
Institude of Adult Studies. 
Hong Kong j : 
Chinese University of Hong Kong Department of Extra Mural 
Studies. 
Jamaica 
Ministry of Education Correspondence Course Section. 


Kenya 
University of Nairobi Institute of Adult Studies. 
Lesotho 
Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre. 
Malawi 
Malawi Correspondence College. 
Malaysia 
University of Malayasian Off-Campus Academic Programme. 
New Zealand 
Correspondence School, Wellington. 
Massey University Department of Extramural Studies. 
New Zealand Technical Correspondence Institute. 
Workers Educational Association— Trade Union Postal Educa- 


tion Scheme. . 


Nigeria Р 
Ahmadu Bello University Extension Services Unit. 
Ahmadu Bello University Т eacher In-Service Education Pro- 
gramme. 7 " à 
University of Lagos Correspondence and Open Studies Unit. 

Papua New Guinea ; 
University of Papua New Guinea Department of Extension 
Studies. s 

St. Lucia 

ramme for Un- 


Ministry of Education In-Service Training Prog 


qualified Teachers. 


Swaziland 


Swaziland International Education Centre. 
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William Pitcher College In-Service Teacher Training Programme. 
Tanzania 
Co-operative Education Centre. 
National Correspondence Institution. 
Uganda 
Institute of Public Administration Correspondence Training 
School. 
Makerere University Centre for Continuing Education. 
Zambia 
Ministry of Education Correspondence Course Unit. 
University of Zambia Department of Correspondence Studies. 
In Introduction to the Report prepared for the Commonwealth 


Secretariat by J. El-Bushra of the International Extension College, 
Cambridge, it is said: 


The use made of correspondence education reflects the history of 
the countries concerned. Thus, in Austraila and Canada, where 
distance has beena major constraint on educational development, 
correspondence has long been seen as a normal part of the activity 
of universities and Ministries of Education. Naturally, it still has 
its critics: some argue that even if it is the best thing that can be 
done for students in a remote situation, it is still only a second 
best. Nevertheless, it clearly has a place within the state system 
of eduction—a place denied it in Britain until the recent estab- 
lishment of the Open University . . . The picture is different again 
inthe developing countries of the Commonwealth. Here, the im- 
petus to use correspondence education has been mainly an econo- 
mic one: it looked, to many countries, as if correspondence might 
offer a way of expanding and improving the educational system 
more quickly, and more cheaply, than any other method. As a 
result, the developing countries of the Commonwealth have esta- 
blished a whole Tange of correspondence institution. Unlike 
Britain, these have been predominantly state institutions and have 


been closely integrated with the rest of the state systems of 
education.® 


9Correspondence Institutes in the Commonwea Ith, Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, London SWI, 1976. 
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Though a recent phenomenon, correspondence education in India 
is notsomething unusual or uncommon,” Beginning its humble role 
in 1962 with Delhi University offering courses in B.A. arts, it has 
assumed a gigantic role for itself in the university education. Six- 
teen universities now offer courses in different disciplines of arts, 
commerce, education, laws, and languages. In addition{to the accre- 
dited universities, institutes of national and regional standing offer 
various refresher and in-services courses by correspondence for 
their distant students. Like the degrees awarded by universities 
running correspondence courses, institutes with statutory control 
of the State or the Central Government, also award their own 
degrees and diplomas to correspondence students and these are 
recognised by various employment agencies including Government 
departments. A quick survey of various universities offering corres- 
pondence courses follows (see table 7). 

It is thus evident that with Delhi University blazing the trail, it 
seemed worthwhile to other universities to follow without diffi- 
culty. The role of Delhi University in pioneering and path-finding 
cannot be minimised. The founder-Director of the Delhi Univer- 
sity Directorate of Correspondence Courses and Continuing Edu- 
cation, Dr Ram Behari, an eminent teacher of Mathematics had 
the vision and vitality to put the project on a firm foundation even 
while dons in the realm of traditional education scoffed at his 
efforts. Even in his retirement he leant a helping hand to the new- 
ly started project of correspondence education at the Panjab Uni- 
versity. Today the format and fascimile of lessons used by a 
majority of universities running correspondence courses are a car- 
bon copy of the original format used by the Delhi University. 
Again, it has been this university which became the norm and 
model for maintaining records, students’ files, quanta of fees and 


other charges, stafling pattern of academic and non-academic 
j nal contact[and orientation programmes 

personnel 0 greo! " imments and their 

темний a gt н вяр 

Submission by the alumni. 
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"Sce Behari, R., ‘Correspondence Education in шшр P dence Ейиса!їоп, 
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К Another significant fact that emerges from a perusal of the den- 
sity of ‘correspondence courses and their region-wise distribution 
in India is the curious phenomenon of the concentration of such 
courses in the northern and the southern zones of the country. 
Allahabad, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu, Kashmir, Meerut, 
Panjab, Punjabi, and Rajasthan are universities located in the north, 
while Andhra, Madurai, Mysore and Sri Venkateswara are locat- 
ed in the south. Bhopal is in Central India, while Bombay and 
Utkal alone represent the western and eastern belts! There seems 
to be no apparent reason for this curious phenomenon. The only 
explanation can be the traditional outlook of universities located 
in the western and eastern regions of the country which do not 
want to ‘pollute’ the academic atmosphere of a university with such 
‘gimmicks’ as correspondence education. 

In the last two years, the universities of Baroda, Ahmedabad 
and Gujarat have found clearance from the U.G.C. for starting cor- 
respondence courses at the undergraduate level. All the three uni- 
versities are located in the western region of India. However, ех- 
cept for Utkal university in the eastern region, no university has 
thought it fit to initiate any action in this direction. Nonetheless, 
in addition to the sixteen universities already engaged in corres- 
pondence teaching and three universities about to begin doing so, 
there are a number of autonomous institutions at national and 
regional levels which impart instruction through the medium of 
correspondence. Regional colleges of education at Mysore, Bhuba- 
neshwar, Bhopal and Ajmer offer a Bachelor of Education course 
by correspondence. The Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages located at Hyderabad offers an advanced course by cor- 
respondence in the teaching of English as a second language. It is 
perhaps the only institution in India which caters to thousands of 
teachers scattered all over India. The postgraduate School of 
Continuing Education, Jawaharlal Nehru Technological University, 
Hyderabad, offers courses which are a unique feature of continu- 
ing education in its technological, job-oriented approach to the 
problem of mass unemployment. Two agricultural universities give 
а course especially meant for farmers. These are The Punjab Agri- 
cultural University located at Ludhiana in Punjab and The Pant- 
nagar Agricultural University at Pantnagar in Uttar Pradesh. 

In addition to universities and autonomous institutions, Directo- 
rates of Education of some state governments offer correspondence 
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courses at the secondary school level. The Patrachar Vidyalaya 
of the Directorate of Education, Delhi, is an institution which hasa 
large number of students on its rolls. The Hindi Directorate of the 
Government of India offers three-tier courses for the elementary 
learners of Hindi and the certificates and diplomas issued by the 
Directorate are recognised by the Central and the State govern- 
ments. While Government and autonomous statutory bodies are 
thus engaged in netting the surplus and surfeit of the student popu- 
lation, there are over a hundred privately run, commercially manag- 
ed ‘institutes’ which advertise professional and commercial courses 
ranging from radio repair to computer training—all by correpon- 
dence. 

Another dimension which has recently been added to the grow- 
ing edifice of correspondence education is the mushroom growth 
of private colleges and ‘akademies’ derisively referred to as ‘teach- 
ing shops’, which have Sprung up in large cities. Using the mate- 
rial sent out by correspondence institutions to their students by 
cyclostyling and photo-copying of lesson-units and lecture-scripts, 
enrolling students en-masse on the strength of their own rolls and 
enlisting them with the university correspondence courses keeping 
the student's mailing address the same as of the ‘akademy’, they 
have started doing a roaring business. At an estimate, for every ten 
students regularly enrolled with a correspondence institute, one 
studies through such channels. Commercial as these channels are, 
they nonetheless fill a gap because to many students the printed 


material makes scanty sense and they need a local ‘expert’ to help 
them decipher it. 


IV 


The talk of an “Open University’ for India has been heard quite 
often. The idea that we could do something similar to the Open 
University founded at Milton Keys in U.K. in 1971 did occur to 
the Ministry of Education of the Government of India in 1970. 
In December of that year, a seminar on the theme was organised in 
New Delhi, with the collaboration of UNESCO. The participants 


15ее Correspondence Education in India, Paper presented by the Govern- 


ment of India to Fifth Commonwealth Conference, Canberra, 1971. 
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included experts from Britain and the United States. The Seminar 
indeed did some spadework. and in its ‘statement’ one found veiled 
teferences to the breakdown of conventional learning on many cam- 
puses and the eagerness with which the Government was trying to 
evolve alternatives to institutionalised learning. The seminarians 
found that serious thought could be given to developing parallel 
educational programmes above the school level, not in adverse re- 
lationship with the existing system but as a supplement and a chal- 
lenge. However, since 1970, in spite of agreeable noises heard in 
educational circles every now and then, the scheme seems to have 
been placed in cold storage—for obvious political and extra-aca- 
demic reasons. 

At the very outset, the idea of an open university, when consi- 
dered for India, will have to. take a large number of factors into 
account. Due to our technological and consequently economic and 
commercial under-development, there is an inbred lacuna in the 
nature of our higher education namely, lack of expertise and speci- 
lisation. This is so because of the peculiar social concepts of higher 
education in this country, which sprung from the poverty and tech- 
nological apathy have tended to brand higher education with a pe- 
culiar label. These concepts have arrested the natural economic and 
historical evolution of whole generations, breeding nothing except 
a liquid mass of intellectual sterility which made the majority of 
our university students mere seekers of paper degrees because the 
paper degrees got them jobs, not expertise or specialisation. And 
yet no one realised that when a job, irrespective of inclination, 
talent or discipline, expertise or excellence, becomes the only goal 
of a university degree, everything else noteworthy in the name of 
education is doomed. 

Again, “їп our situation, with television still a highly localised 
luxury, and video-tapes and other learning aids not in general use, 
the open university might seem to be no more than mere corres- 
pondence courses under а more impressive label.” 

While Professor У.У. John's remarks tend to be off-the-cuff judge- 
ment of one who has himself worked in the frame-work of a formal 
system of education all his life, the fact remains that a statutory 
body with the name and style of ‘Open University’ or under any 
other banner can draw from the experience of correspondence. 


12John V-V., ‘The Parallel Academy', Times of India, 13 September 1974. 
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courses currently being run by universities in India. What N.C. 
Farnes and В. МсСогтіскіз thought of the role which the Open 
University, London might play in Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom, the correspondence courses in India 
might be called upon to play in the formation of an Indian Open 
University. The following are the assets these correspondence 
courses can even now boast of: 

(1) A favourable public image and academic credibility; 

(2) The only educational system that comes anywhere near bein g 
able to operate on the national scale; 

(3) Experience in the design, production and management of 
multi-media materials; 

(4) The means of delivering these materials into people’ s homes; 

(5) Experience in designing and operating open learning systems 
gained from launching the undergraduate programmes and subse- 
quent operations; : 

(6) Experience in designing and operating a regional tutorial 
support system through frequent PCPs and local guided study 
centres,14 

However, if policy planners and political pundits are thinking 
solely in terms of political and economic considerations for launching 
ап Open University in India without making the regional corres- 
pondence institutes a part of the system, they might take into 


casting may be a help. (It already has its "programme for the Univer- 
Sity' which offers something like 120 sessions a year devoted to 


Though in a different context, it should be worthwhile to read a recent 
paper by the British authors, The Educational Well-Being of the Community 
Generally: Teaching at a Distance, No. 6, The Open University, London. 


The points given on this page are also condensed from this Paper. 
Ibid. 
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radio lessons concerned with standardised courses from Jullundur— 
a regional station). But it will be too restricted in operation to be 
used as one of the main media of instruction. We must understand 
that the import of this idea in spite of our situation will demand 
so many modifications in it for the purposes of adaptation as to 
disfigure its intention and purpose completely out of shape. 

A vital set of questions about the proposed open university in 
India arise out of one's experience of local conditions. These are 
(a) Will this project, when considered for application in India, have 
a genuine social need? Willit be able to cut down the costof higher 
education to an extent as to save substantial funds for use in the 
launching of extensive educational programmes? (b) Correspondence 
courses already in vogueserve the some purpose. Willopenuniver- 
sity replace them; amalgamate them; scrap them? (c) Will them etho- 
dology of teaching in open university through printed lesson, media 
aids, sophisticated gadgets, able to penetrate the rural, semi-urban 
and socially and economically backward areas of the country? (4) 
Will this innovating approach bring about the much-needed removal 
of dissatisfaction in that generation of students which is at present 
going through the throes of an anger brought about by the vision 
of asterile, unemployed future and the consequent frustration? Can 
such a national project generate an atmosphere of mature discipline 
that reconciles freedom with individual responsibility? (е) At this 
juncture, are we able to assess the ‘positive’ impact of this concept of 
higher education on our indigenous problems? Will it not be better 
to invest funds in redirecting the course of our present education 
towards solving problems of the existing correspondence education 
projects floated by various universities rather than investing limited 
resources in experiments at a national level? And lastly, ( /) How will 
open university degrees measure up to the employment criteria of 
the Government and other employing agencies? 


у 


What we need really is not an open university but something of 
a new system which would adopt two features of the American 
*Univerity Without Walls’, modified to suit the Indian conditions, 
which will be a departure from the British system. One feature of 
the ‘University Without Walls’ is that it allows its units a large 
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freedom to develop special courses tailored to meet the needs of 
local groups of learners and even provides for programmes of inde- 
pendent study. The other is that students formally enrolled in the 
traditional institutions could supplement their regular programme 
or replace some of it by courses under the University Without 
Walls. Such an arrangement will enable our less equipped colleges 
to make up for their deficiencies by letting students do some of 
their courses under the new university. When, in the hopefully near 
future, colleges opt for academic freedom to innovate and to experi- 
ment, the weaker institutions will not goto the wall but will find 
the services of a ‘University Without Walls’ a source of strength in 
their own programmes. 

There is a need to standardise our basic education with right 
orientations and values that it can solve our particular problems, 
like unemployment. In our situation the expedient way to make a 
beginning with open learning programmes, side by side with corres- 
pondence courses, would not be to segregate them from the 
traditional system, but to develop them as a new dimension to the 
work of existing colleges and universities. Emphasizing non-formal 
education does not necessarily mean degrading formal education. 
It does, however, mean developing a new dimension of education 
which can provide learning experience for a much larger proportion 
of the population in place and environments in which they live. 

Already 22.7% of the total allocation for education in the Fifth 
Plan is set apart for higher education. By 1990-91 there will be a 
great strain on the resource capabilities of the nation to meet the 
evergrowing demands of higher education. It is certain that the 
universities will not be able to meet the requirement for qualified 
teachers both in quality and number. Achievement targets will not 
be fulfilled and functioning of higher education system may go 
berserk if the available resources, both material and human, are 
not judiciously organised and controlled. Another aspect of this 
student explosion will be the growing disenchantment with the pre- 
sent system of education and university functioning, resulting in 
widespread student indiscipline already being experienced on a score 
or so of campuses. 

The formation of the Board of Adult Education by the Government 
of India and the opening of correspondence and continuing education 
programmes by various universities are steps already taken in the 
right direction towards fulfilment of future demands. The intro- 
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duction of correspondence courses even at the level of individual 
colleges might become necessary especially in humanities and social 
sciences. The coming decade and after will be one of innovationsin 
the content; philosophy and methodology of higher education. As 
education for culture is being replaced largely by education for social 
development, it is imperative that the curriculum content and the 
philosophical assumptions of higher education should also undergo 
the matching change. This will become more or less a catagorical 
imperative of correspondence education in the years to come. Not 
only the teaching methods but also the teachers themselves in 
correspondence institutions will have to be reoriented to cope with 
the demands of an emerging educational pattern in the larger context 
of an egalitarian society. 

Educational planners in India can learn a great deal if they look 
up the contemporary writing on non-formal education in America. 
UNESCO's report on Open Learning: Systems and Problems in post- 
Secondary Education begins with an analytical study of the concept 
of open learning. It gives the findings of a survey conducted by a 
Sussex University team, of the use of modern media in post-secondary 
education in fourteen differnt countries, India being included inthe 
discussion of the educational use of satellite TV. Open learning, 
however, is a wider thing. The range is indicated in the proliferating 
literature on the subject: Some of the titles give an idea of what it 
is all about: Let the Entire Community Become Our University, 
edited by Philop С. Ritterbush, This Way Out: A Guide to Alternatives 
to Traditional College Education, by J ohn Coyne and Tom Herbert, 
Designing Diversity "75, being proceedings of the conference on 
open learning and non-traditional study, and Students Without 
Teachers, by Harold Taylor. An exhaustive Bibliogrphy may not be 
the forte of the present author, but an attempt has been in that 
direction at the end of book. 


СНАРТЕК ТУ 


STUDENTS 


drop-outs, women students who prefer home study for social rather 
than economic reasons, employed persons who want to better their 
academic qualifications—and a slight number of those who consi- 
der education a life-long ‘process and join a course of study for 
the sheer ‘feel’ of it. Another catagory is of wholetime students 


courses for a degree. 
The following tables give sample data of only one university. 
However, with minor Marginal differences the Overall picture of 
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Students 
“TABLE 8 
STUDENTS—SOME STATISTICAL FACTS 
Total 

Year тя t Men Women Employed Unemployed — Ruralites 
1971-72 9,682 9,103 579 5,817 3,865 2,650 

1972-73 10,219 9,657 562 5,327- 4,892 4,205 
1973-74 11,020 10,521 499 4,989 6,031 4,814 
1974-75 10,664 10,025 639 4,617 6,047 4,692 

1975-76 10,485 9,809 676 4,826 5,659 4,044 

1976-77 10,203 10,365 1,838* 5,952 6,251 4,885 
1977-78 10,757 9,238 1,519* 4,617 6,140 4,161 


*The meagre percentage of women students can be explained in terms 
of the overall figure of women university students being only 239%. Тһе 
increase in 1976-77 and 1977-78 is оп account of the introduction of post- 


graduate courses. 


country as a whole. Another reason is to be found within the fold 
of correspondence education itself. The backlog of students, parti- 
cularly those who had passed their Matriculation and Interme- 
diate examinations decades before correspondence courses came 
into being have by now gone though the process and taken their 
degree. A large number of freshmen and college dropouts have 
come up to take their places. Secondly, those who are self-employ- 


` edor employed in part-time vocations have also swelled the ranks 


of those listed as ‘unemployed’ for want of a third column which 
could have styled them as ‘self-employed’ and ‘employed part- 
time’. 


The number of students belonging to rural areas has indeed in- 


creased from 1971-72 to 1977-78. Year after year, the penetration 
of correspondence study programmes in the rural fabric of the 
country is getting deeper and better sustained. The first year was 
probably the worst year in this regard because the message of 
correspondence education could not reach villages where the 
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appearance of a newspaper even foday isa rarity. However, with the 
passage of time, more and more young men and women from the 
countryside have come forth for enrolment in correspondence 
courses. А 

The following table will give an interesting picture of ће age- 
groups represented at the personal contact programme held in 
1971-72 at Chandigarh by the Panjab University. 


TABLE 9 


AGE-GROUPS SAMPLING AT PCP 
BASE FIGURE: 100 


16-20 42 (Men 36 : Women 6) 
20-25 36 (Men 28 . Women 8) 
25-30 16 (Меп 14 : Women 2) 
30-40 3 (Men 3 : Women 0) 
40-45 2 (Men 2 : Women 0) 
above 45 1 (Men 1 : Women 0) 


Does this mean that women tire out easily in the race of life and 
give up any effort to better their educational lot after they are 
thirty? Indeed, the question seems to have only one answer: yes. 

Like many things meant for the privileged classes, the corres- 
pondence courses are still heavily biased in favour of those who 
can afford to pay Rs 300 to Rs 400 per annum by way of fees and 
other charges. Of the national figure of scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes ranging between 11.5% in Rajasthan, 13.3% in Guja- 
rat, 17.4% in Assam and 20.6% in Assam to the total population 
of these (with other regions having as little as 2.1% in Punjab and 
Karnataka or as moderate as 9.1% in Bihar), the enrolment in 
higher education in the traditional formal sector of this down-trod- 
den segment of our population is as little as 0.5% to 2.2%. Com- 
paratively, therefore, correspondence courses have a much higher 
percentage of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes students than 
in institutions of formal education. The following table is in res- 
pect of Panjab University alone. 
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Students 
TABLE 10 
SC & ST STUDENTS RATIO 
Year Total Enr. Scheduled Scheduled Total Gof the 
castes Tribes total 

1971-72 9,682 243 230 470 4.85 
1972-73 10,219 204 292 496 4.85 
1973-74 11,020 221 299 520 4.72 
1974-75 10,664 215 438 653 6.12 
1975-76 10,485 279 408 687 6.55 
1876-77 10,203 259 499 758 7.43 
1977-78 10,757 397 395 792 7.36 


The figures for comparison should be as follows: 


% of SC & ST popula- Enrolment % of SC Enrolment % of 
tion to total population & ST to total Uni- SC & ST to total 


of the State versity enrolment (ex- ^ Correspondence 
cluding Correspon- courses enrolment 
dence students) at University level 
ee 
Punjab 24195 0.5% 7.36% 


‚ (1977-18) 


The all-India figure works out roughly to 3.4% SC & ST stu- 
dents enrolled in correspondence courses. This figure is very en- 
couraging in comparison with the ratio of SC & ST students to the 
total enrolment in institutes of higher learning in the formal sec- 


tor of our education. 


II 


5 students of First Year of the Three-Year Degree 
ded the Personal Contact Programme held at one 
n Punjab by the Directorate of Correspon- 
University gave the following response 
e circulated to them. 


А sampling of 14 
Course who atten 
of the district towns i 
dence Courses of Panjab 
Table 11 to a questionnair 
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TABLE 11 
"e XE. "Ross 
Questionnaire 
Q. Why did you join? 
(а) To improve my qualifications 989% 
(6) For the love of learning 2% 


Q, What made you take up correspondence courses in preference to 
regular college education? 


(а) Whole-time employed 43% 
(Б) College drop-outs 1795 
(с) Women from orthodox families avoid- 

ing co-education 295 
(d) Admission in regular colleges was not 

available 1495 
(c) Correspondence education is better 

than regular college education 8% 
(f) No particular reason 1195 


Q. How do you rate your charges of getting a degree at the end of 
the three-year degree course? 


(а) Sure 7595 
(b) May be, if I continue 18%, 
(с) Not sure 395 
(d) Don't know 496 


Q. Do you attend classes in a coaching ‘akademy’, in addition to 
your enrolment with us? 


(а) Yes 199% 
(mostly girls) 
(6) No 81% 


Q. Do you depend on any other reading material such as ‘notes’ and 
‘digests’ available in the market in addition to your lessons? 


(a) Yes 45% 

(b) No 55% 
Q. What do you hope to gain from a degree? 

(а) Better employment 72%, 

(6) Plan further study 28% 


While statistics appended'above and reproduced below were taken 
at a carefully tailored survey of students attending a personal con- 
tact programme, spontaneous and informal feedback in a distance 
learning situation is more difficult to obtain. “Immediate reactions 
to the learning material are usually private ones. Tutorials are an 
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additional, but not an integral, part of the learning system, and may 
be removed in time from when the learning takes place."'! 

However, in this survey, it was possible to get immediate reactions 
ofthe students as well. A cleverly-worded question in Hindi and 
Punjabi was appended at the end of the questionnaire for students 
to answer in the language of their choice. Translated into English 
it would be some thing like this: “Write in the space here below your 
private, personal, or domestic reasons for joining a course in corres- 
pondence education. Your answer will be kept confidential and 
will be destroyed after perusal.” Very interesting answers came from 
some students. 

A forty-five year old employed student appended this remark: 
“If there had been correspondence courses when I passed my Mati- 
culation examination in 1947, I would have by now become a college 
teacher myself—a dream which I could not fulfil because I had to 
take upa jobas a clerkin the Railways. However, it is never late to 
realise а dream. I hope to get my М.А. by the year 1981 when I 
will be fifty-one. Then I intend resigning my present job and taking 
upateaching assignment in a college if I am lucky enough to get a 
good division." 

A. 19-year old girl appended a long note with the first question 
“Why did you join?’which revealed a fundamental socio-cultural truth 
in the Indian context. “I belong to a traditional middle class home.” 
she wrote. ^I was not allowed to join a college because my father 
thought I would have to go in a rickshaw every day which would ex- 
pose me to boys. I passed my Pre-University examination as a pri- 
vate candidate after borrowing books and notesfrom a college go- 
ing girl whose parents were less orthodox than mine. I thought I 
would fail when I took my examination, but to my pleasant surprise 
I passed in second division. Then I saw the admission notice of the 
correspondence course in a Hindi daily and I applied for the Pros- 
pectus. when the postmen brought the packet, my parents admoni- 
shed me. Then came the crucial moment. The boy to whom I was 
ted a ‘graduate bride’, which clinched the issue. I was 
ndence courses. My lesson packets are now 
hop and not at my home address because 


engaged wan 
allowed to join correspo 
received at my father's $ 


1McIntosh, Naomi, ‘Institutional Research: Needs and Uses (Why Do We 
Need All These Forms?) Teaching at a Distance, No. 2, The Open University, 


Milton—Keynes, 1975. 
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I am not supposed to see the postman. I have to depend on my 
younger brother for bringing postal stationery for response sheet 
assignments which I send regularly. Why did I join? Decidedly for 
the love of learning although my parents might say that I joined 
because my future husband wanted his bride to bea graduate...” 

A scheduled caste student wrote in answer to the question ‘what 
do you hopeto gain from a degree?’: “I like to compete for Indian 
Adminstrative Services examination. I hope to get into the coveted 
cadre because of reservation of seats for scheduled castes. I liveina 
village, the nearest college beingat a distance of fifteen miles in the 
‘tehsil’ town and there is no regular bus service. Idon't know what 
I would have done if there had been no correspondence courses." 

An army officer who had come to attend the personal contact 
programme, after taking leave of absence from his post at a for- 
ward non-family station on the border, wrote in answerto the first 
question: “I passed my intermediate and took a commission. When 
I got married, my wife was only a Matriculate. What with years 
passing and my posting at non-family stations, my wife has since 
graduated while I am still an undergradute. I feel I must at least 
be equal with my wife in educational qualifications.” 

These comments show the range and variety of reasons corres- 
pondence students have for taking up a course of study. A more 
detailed study should yield interesting results in this field. One fact 
that stands out rather boldly is the under-privileged nature of the 
socio-economic condition of correspondence students vis-a-vis 
regular students. 


ш 


How are correspondence students different from those who join 
regular courses? For one, in terms of self-motivation, correspon- 
dence students are one up their counterparts in regular colleges. 
Being employed and in a relatively mature age-group, they do not 
need spoon feeding. They are independent in their choice of sub- 
jects, duration of courses, institute of correspondence education (in 
North India alone half a dozen universities offer similar courses by 
correspondence), media of instruction and examination and centres 
for study and examination. Regular students’ choice is conditioned 
by their parents, elder brothers and sisters and others who train 
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their reflexes and response to education. Since many self-motivat- 
ed correspondence students are not only employed but are married 
with one or more children, they are men of the world. Their's, is a 
world different from the world of the fresh morning faces who 
attend regular courses and play truant from their classes to fre- 
quent tuck-shops and coffee houses. If the fresh morning faces are 
‘haves’, the young dadas who join a correspondence study pro- 
gramme are ‘have-nots’. They are ‘autonomous learners’. 

“We are now heading towards an era of autonomous learners 
who will no longer accept the conventional spoon-feeding methods 
of study, or imposition of stereotyped traditional courses. They 
would like to make their own choice of what they want to learn 
and how they would like to learn. The correspondence students on 
account of a higher age-group and maturity would particularly pre- 
fer to study methods which would give them initiative, indepen- 
dence and flexibility."? 

These autonomous learners know that the philosophy of corres- 
pondence education expresses its faith in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and his capacity to improve his academic qualifications 
under expert guidance and supervision, without any element of 
compulsion and regardless of geographical location or distances 
involved in the teacher-taught relation. Since correspondence edu- 
cation in its basic premise is tutorial-oriented instruction aiming at 
making a student cultivate the habit of self-study, the student by 
himself becomes a viable learning unit. 

The sample study of 145 students already referred to revealed 
that they were successful in cultivating the habit of self-study with- 
out much difficulty. The following data (Table 12);was collected. 

119 out of 145 students said they considered it a singular pri- 
e to be able to do their home assignment work without some 
de their hand. 17 students opined that since 
both a test in memory and in one's speed and 
stamina in writing at a stretch, the habit of self-study through 
written assignments was a blessing in disguise. Only 3 students 
felt they could not do much without a teacher and often called 


upon their elders in the family to help them learn their lessons. 


vileg' t 
one present to gui 
examinations Were 


ondence Education in India. А paper presented at 


2 Г i + Corres} 
Bakshish Singh i lence Education, Patiala, 4-6 October 


the National Seminar on Correspond 
1976. 
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ТАВІЕ 12 
STUDY TIME 
(a) Those who studied every day 92 63.5%, 
(b) Those who studied two-to-three days 37 25.5% 


a week 


(c) Those who studied only for complet- 


ing response sheet assignments _ 16 1195 
145 
(d) Studying at a stretch 
Two hours or more 48 33% 
One hour to two hours 77 50% 
Less than ап hour 20 17% 


145 


The sample survey of the economic background of 145 students 
revealed the following data. 


TaBLE 13 
FAMILY INCOME 


Monthly Income of the family 


150 to 300 rupees 79 54.48% 
300 to 500 rupees 48 33.10% 
500 to 750 rupees 12 А 8.28% 
above Rs 500 6 4.14%, 


145 


Giving credence to the tendency of underestimating the family’s 
income, if the first two catagories are merged, 127 out 145 students 
(well over 87%) came from lower middle class families of wage ear- 
ners. Again, fewer from business families but a bi gger number from 
families of Government, semi-Government or private firms’ em- 
ployees had joined the correspondence courses, as the following 
table will show. 
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ТАВІЕ 14 
FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Gov 
ernment employees 55 37.93% 
Semi-Government employees 22 15.17% 
Private employees 13 8.96% 
Shopkeepers’ families 17 ` 11.72% 
Farmers’ families 14 9.65% 
Mi 

iscellaneous 24 1.65% 

145 


Of the 24 students listed as the last category, as many as 7 were 
self-employed ‘with no other family income. Of the 13 listed as 
Private Employees, 4 were employed as gate-keepers in a cinema 
hall who had taken up a study course jointly at the behest of their 
emplóyer who had given them the inducement of an annual incre- 
ment for each University examination passed by them. 

Again, the ratio of married students was 1 for every 3 students, 
the exact number being 48 out of a total of 145. Those with one or 
more children were 33. In 7 cases, both husband and wife studied 
for the same or different courses given by the University through 
the correspondence medium. In one case, the father and daughter 
studied the same course, while in another a mother and son studied 
together, and the father was ahead of them by one year. In two 
cases men students confessed having enrolled themselves for the 
3-year Degree Course for the double benefit of having lessons both 
for themselves and their wives, the wives being eligible to take 
their examination as ‘women candidates’, allowed by the Univer- 
sity without enrolment in a correspondence study programme. This 
saved them the incidence of correspondence courses fee for one 
person. Two girl students said they wanted to compete with their 
brothers who were pursuing college education to demonstrate that 
their brothers did no better in spite of regular classes. 


IV 


o join correspondence courses actu- 


How many of the students wh 
tse? What is the ratio of drop-outs? 


ally see through the entire cou 
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Why do they drop out? What compulsions make them discontinue 
their programmed learning at home? To answer these questions, 
one must first endeavour to answer the question posed at the be- 
ginning of this section: what kind of students come to the fold of 
correspondence education.? The following categories can be identi- 
fied: 

(1) Academic orphans; Students who could not pursue their stu- 
dies because of socio-economic compulsions and took up a job: (as 
differentiated from college drop-outs); 

(2) College drop-outs: (those who could not complete the requir- 
ed number of lectures or gave up regular studies for reasons other 
than economic); 

(3) Students who do not have the facility of higher education 
nearer home because of geographical distance; 

(4) Students who are employed and do not have facility of an 
evening college or those who prefer correspondence education 
to а course in an evening institute where perforce they may have 
to rub shoulders with others in a younger age-group; 

(5) Universities, as examining bodies, do not allow private candi- 
dates—hence they join. 

(6) Women students who, because of the conservative outlook of 
their families, prefer to study in the privacy of their homes. 

The following data (Table 1 5) culled from the records of the Direc- 
torate of Correspondence Courses, Panjab University, for a single 
session, give an idea of rate of the drop-outs from various classes. 

A study of the drop-out data received from the Central Insti- 
tute of English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, will give compa- 
rative figures. While the data pertaining to the Panjab University 
is for the 1977-78 session, that received from the C.LE.F.L. is 
spread over three years (Table 16). ' 

The reasons for the students dropping out in mid-session are 
varied, but all sound logical and convincing. All but 3 of those 
who dropped out after paying the first instalment of fee in the 
Panjab University felt they could not pull on because they could 
not pay the heavy fee charged by the university. Some of them 
gave another reason in addition to the burden of fee. They said 


ЗА detailed discussion is available in the author’s paper appended with 
the record of the Seminar on A Cultural Policy for India. Indian Institu- 
tion of Advanced Study, Simla. Session on 9.6.1972. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS PROVISIONALLY ENROLLED, NUMBER 
OFE LIGIBLE STUDENTS AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS APPEARED 
IN THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION IN 19784 


Class Provisionally Not eligible No. of students Мо. of students 
enrolled for admission did not submit appeared in 
exam form exam 
Prep 1402 22 180 1200 
BAI 1216 22 119 1075 
Ir: 1690 23 118 1549 
ш 1788 Y 77 1704 
B.Com.I 331 40 50 241 
II 217 10 18 189 
TII 176 4 9 163 
M.A. English 734 27 160 547 
PartI 
M.A. English 134 2 10 122 
Part II 
M.A. Economics 706 30 166 510 
Part I 
M.A. Economics J12 6 4 102 
Part IL 
M.A. History 269 10 42 217 
Part I 
M.A. History 98 2 3 93 
Part IL 
M.A. Pol. Science 432 22 96 314 
Part I 
M.A.PolScience 65 — = 65 
Part П 
D.O.O.P. 452 49 58 345 


Directorate of Correspondsnce Courses, 


4Courtesy: Statistical Unit, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh. 
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TABLE 16 
NO. OF DROPOUTS IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES OF C.L.E.F.L.5 
Course No. No. % disconti- No. discontin- No. com- 95 of 
enrolled тиед because of ued after pay-  pletedthe those 
non-payment ing the full fee course who 
of II Inst. fees completed 
the course 
-. ———_—___ 
I 
March 1973 189 45 70 74 3995 
II 
Sept. 1973 236 45 71 120 419% 
ш 
Магсһ 1974 165 59. 36 70 43%, 
IV 
"March 1975 192 30 5 64 34%, 


a 
they had no idea they would have to work so hard. They had 
thought that correspondence courses were some kind of spoon- 
feeding and lessons were ready-made notes, good enough to be 
crammed up for reproduction in the examination. However, when 
bulky lecture-scripts began arriving and they were required to 
send home assignments duly solved by them, they preferred to quit 
than to fail at the end of a term. The three exceptions to this uni- 
versal set of students were honest and bold enough to admit that 
they were not meant for correspondence courses because they could 
make neither head nor tail of the printed lessons. They could 
understand their subjects only if a teacher explained it to them in 
a class room. 

Since most of the universities which sponsor correspondence 
courses in India consider their distant alumni a faceless mob, they 
offer but little by way of freeships and other financial induce- 
ments. There is a tendency to consider correspondence students 
an economically viable human unit, not dependent on some one 
else in the family who earns for him. Fee concessions are rare. 
The only inducement is the saving in terms of the day time which 
a student might utilise any way he likes instead of attending a 


5Courtesy: Balasubramanian, T., Correspondence Courses for Teachers 
Education, 1976, stencil. 
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course of lectures. Logically, therefore, those who cannot afford 
to remit the second instalment of fee are struck off the rolls after 
one or two reminders fail to have the desired effect of remittance 
from the student. 

Even at the regular college level, the proportion of free-student- 
ship to total enrolment is very small. It has increassed from 14.6 
per cent in 1960-61 to 19.2 per cent in 1975-76 for students in 
universities, and a similar nominal increase from 15.1 per cent in 
colleges of general education in 1960-61 to 18.9 per cent in 1975- 
76. Even the Education Commission did not favour the idea of the 
abolition of tuition fee in colleges. 

The following chart of figures of fee and other charges from 
students in eight universities gives a comparative view: 

TABLE 17 
*TUITION FEE CHARGES (INTO) OF SOME INSTITUES OF 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN INDIA:? 
(In Rupees) 


Prep BAI П Ш B.Com.l П Ш МАТ П 
300 300 300 300 300 400 400 


University 


1. Directorate of 200 300 
Corr. Courses, 
P.U. Chandigarh 

2. School of — 250 200 150 250 200 150 
Corr. Courses 
& Cont. 
Ed. N. Delhi. 

8. University 250 
of Mysore 

4. Utkal Uni. = 225) 275 
Bhubaneshwar 

250 250 250 250 250 250 — — 


5. Uni. of Jammu — 
6. Punjabi 200 300 300 300 -— — — 350 350 


Uni, Patiala 
7. Kurukshetra 200 300 330 
University 
8. Osmania Uni. — 265 265 265 265 265 265 == = 
Hyderabad 


300 300 


305 270 270 305 270 270 470 460 


*Figures do not include othar charges such as enrolment fee, registration 
fee, migration fee, library fee, magazine fee and contination fee. Indeed, 
3 uch as Rs. 260/- if the tuition fee is Rs. 200, 


the first instalment may be as m h i 
an increase of 30%, at an average, over the figures given in the Table. 


Report of the Education Commission, p. 112. | 
" Courtesy: Statistical Unit, Directorate of Correspondence Courses, Panjab 


University, Chandigarh. 
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There is no doubt that correspondence students are better- 
placed vis-a-vis other categories of students insofar as many of 
them earn while they learn, but there is danger inherent in mak- 
ing too much of this situation. Even the National Seminar on 
Correspondence Education jointly organised by the Indian Uni- 
versity Association for Continuing Education and the University 
of Mysore in October 1972 at Mysore in its ‘Statement and Reso- 
lutions’ took note of this state of affairs and recorded: 

“Owing to the continued emphasis on the self-supporting nature 
of the correspondence programmes, there has been no provision 
for student aid, fee concessions, or scholarships for those enrolled 
for correspondence courses. The idea that all such students are 
employed and can afford to pay fees and meet other expenses, is 
not correct. Considering the per capita expenditure that is made 
from public funds on full-time students, some provision should be 
made for the poorer students who enrol themselves for corres- 
pondence courses. This should include assistance to students be- 
longing to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and other dis- 
advantaged sections of the community.’’8 

The drop-out ratio from correspondence courses can be drasti- 
cally curtailed if the meagre incidence of freeships now available 
to correspondence students is brought at par with regular college 
students. There is a mistaken notion that what with printed lessons 
and hiked rates of postage, correspondence education institutions 
spend more on a correspondence student than colleges do ona 
regular student. The economics of the question is rather fallacious. 
Elsewhere in this book it is proved that a regular college-going 
student costs the tax-payer three to four times more than a corres- 
pondence student. 


у 


How have the correspondence students fared in the university 
examinations vis-a-vis regular students studying the same courses 
of study in colleges and university departments? Thirty years ago, 
Gayle B. Childs studied for his Ph.D. the problem in its compara- 


3Resolution 3 of the ‘Statement of the Seminar’, University of Mysore, 
1972, stencil. 
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tive aspect. His subject was Comparison of Supervised Correspon- 
dence Pupils and Classroom Pupils in Achievement (University 
Nebraska, 1949). His findings, inter alia, included the stunning 
fact that correspondence students had a higher rate of achieve- 
ment than of the classroom pupils in 11 out of 14 selected courses, 
and the average intelligence of pupils who completed correspon- 
dence courses tended to be somewhat higher than that of the 
pupils who completed similar courses in classroom studies"? A 
similar study conducted by W.H. Zeigel for his doctorate entitled 
The Relation of Extra Mural Study to Residence Enrolmant and 
Scholastic Standing (Nashville, 1924) reached almost the same con- 
clusions. The scholar reported that the three kinds of education— 
residence, extension and correspondence—which he had studied, 
yielded up data in which ‘the grades were lowest in residence 
study, medium in extension study and highest in correspondence 
study'.1? 

While full data of student performance in university examina- 
tions in India is not available, correspondence students have gene- 
rally done well vis-a-vis regular and private students. The initial 
data of enrolment of the year 1971 (the starting year) of the Direc- 
torate of Correspondence Courses, Panjab University, for students' 
showing at the previous qualifying examination is given below: 

TABLE 18 
PERFORMANCE RATIO OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS 
Total Ist Div. Ist Div. 2nd Div. 2nd Div. 
0, 


Examination M » р; о} 
Pre-University 2904 298 over 10% 332 11% 
864 82 » 306 1094 38.895 
B.A. I 2 % s? 
B.A. II 3254 46 » 3% 308 9. % 
B.A. III 660 T зә. 1% 70 10.6% 


i iversi dents’ average was (2nd-Divisio- 
*The over-all picture of university stu ag io- 
ners: Pre-University=9-5%, B.A. I=17%, В.А. П==12% and В.А. Шы 
89 { Significantly the fail ratio of the correspondence students was higher 
е in Pre-University and B.A. I, while at B.A. II and B.A. III levels it 


was lower. 


әМапјіє Singh, The Need for Research in Correspondence Education, 
National Seminar, Patiala, 4-6 October 1976. 
10 Ibid. 
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It is indeed a heartening spectacle. Although correspondence 
students are not screcned for anything other than the minimum 
qualifying conditions for admission to a course, they still fare 
equal if not better than their regular counterparts. At the Pre- 
University and B.A. I ‘entrance points’, they are indeed expected 
to fare badly, and they often do, but once they have gone through 
the mill and come out successfully in the first examination to earn 
promotion to the next higher class, they hardly look back. Corres- 
pondence students not only show a good rating qualitatively in 


terms of bagging top positions, but also numerically in terms of a 
good pass percentage. 


VE 


The statistics of growth of correspondence courses students reveal 
a story of steady progress not only in terms of numbers but also 
in terms of proliferation and multiplication of courses. The over- 
all picture is so bright that in those parts of the country where 
there are no correspondence courses there is every scope for one 


or more than one universities starting correspondence education 
programmes. 
TABLE 19 
OVERALL GROWTH OF ENROLMENT IN CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES IN INDIA (1971-72 to 1977-78) 


PUC/Inter Graduate Post-graduate Other Total 
(Including B.Ed. | courses 
M.Ed.) 

1971-72 7580 30,169 6,172 4,412 48,333 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

1972-73 9018 31,582 4,831 557 46,008 
(118.9) (104.7) (78.3) (12.62) (95.2) 

1973-74 12,382 37,529 6,769 486 57,166 
(163.4) (124.4) (109.7) (10.01) (118.3) 

1974-75 12,118 43,949 8,659 1,121 65,846 
(159.8) (145.7). (140.2) (25.5) (136.2) 

1975-76 13,045 48,016 11,429 748 73,238 
(172.1) (159.1) (185.2) (16.9) (151.5) 

1976-77 14,580 54,111 13,722 645 83,368 
(190.0) (179.4) (222.3) (14-6) (172.5) 

1977-78 16,121 57,246 13,821 811 87,999 
(212.7) (189.7) (213.9) (18.4) (182.1) 


Note: Figures in brackets indicate the 


enrolment index with 1971-72 as 
base=100. 
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TABLE 20 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLMENT IN 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN INDIA (1971-72 to 1977-78) 


Year PUC[Inter Graduate Post-graduate Diploma Total 
1971-72 7,580 30,169 6,172 4,412 48.333 
(15.7) (62.4) (12.8) (9.1) (100.0) 
1972-73 9,018 31,582 4,831 557 46,008 
419.6) (68.6) (10.5) (1.2) (100.0) 
1973-74 12,382 37,529 6,769 486 57,166 
(21.6) (65.6) (11.8) (0.8) (100.0) 
1974-75 12,118 43,949 8,658 1,121 64,725 
(18.7) (67.9) (13.4) (25.4) (100.0) 
1975-76 13.045 48.016 11,429 748 72,490 
(18.0) (66.2) (15.8) (16.7) (100.0) 
1976-77 14,580 54.111 13,722 645 83,858 
(17.49) (64.91) (16.46) (75) (100.0) 
1977-78 16,121 57,246 13,821 811 87,999 
(18.32) (65.05) (15.71) (.92) (100.0) 


MEE tL —————— n 


TABLE 21 
ESTIMATES OF REQUIRED WORKERS, STOCK AND OUT-TURN 
OF MATRICULATES AND ABOVE: INDIA (1960-61 to 1985-86)! 
Thousands Annual Growth Rate 
1961 1976 1986 1961-76 1976-86 


wo uo АЫ 


Matriculates and above 8,227 27,339 56,223 8.3 25 

Out-turn of Matriculates 623 2,324 4,779 9.2 7.5 
(69 (16) (27.4) 

Intermediate & Above 2,755 8,515 17,464 7.8 7.6 

Out-turn of Intermediates 240 749 1,537 7.9 7.5 
(2.8) (5.6) (9.1) 

Graduate & Above 1,510 4,433 9,082 7.5 1.4 

377 772 77 T.5. 


Out-turn of Graduates 123 
(1.5) G2 (4.9) 


A Se 
——— —— ERRÓÓ: UE 
Note: Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of the population in 
the corresponding age-groups- 

11Source: ISI/LSE Paper. Quoted in the Report of the Education Com- 


mission, р. 95. 
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This growth rate compares very favourably with the annual 
growth rate estimated in ISI/LSE Paper for the years 1960-61 to 
1985-86 in terms ofthe required educated manpower. In this 
paper, it was estimated far back in 1960-61 that growth rate of 
those Intermediates and above will vary between 7.6 and 7.4 per 
annum while that for Graduates and above will vary between 7.7 
and 7.6 per annum. The actual figures for the years 1961-76 in- 
deed are suprisingly near the estimated figures. 

With the introduction ot 10--2--3 or 84-44-3 system of educa- 
tion in the years to come and a large number of students quitting 
the regular school after the 10-stage, the continuation of Pre-Uni- 
versity class at the University level for traditional courses will 
make it imperative for correspondence courses to enrol a larger 
number of students every year. While this may bea good augury 
for correspondence courses institutes in terms of the likely in- 
crease in the number of their clientele, with thousands of those 
who are stranded either after their 10-year schooling or at the 
plus-2 stage, there will be untold volumes of increased burden 
even on the fast expanding correspondence courses, which in the 
long run will be as much harassed by growing numbers as regular 
colleges are at present. 


СНАРТЕК У 


COURSE MATERIAL (LESSONS) 


Adverse criticism of correspondence education stems from the 
absence of a statement indicating why this type of education is 
necessary, for whom is it meant and what interest does it serve: 
While the student body receiving correspondence education seems 
never quite definable, as perhaps it should be, the why and where- 
fore of the innovative programme can be answered to the entire 
satisfaction of the tenets of the philosphy of education in the modern 
world. In hammering out a philosophy of correspondence education, 
it is very legitimate to find out as to what extent such a programme 
of instruction can become an integral part-of the total educational 
system of the university. Ripley S. Sims, an American scholar, in 
his The Search For Purpose in Correspondence Education objectively 
compares precepts with practices and then suggests: “The why of 


correspondence study determines the practices and procedures of 


the programmes.” In short, since the quality of the learning by 


correspondence study is directly dependent upon the quality of 
instruction in the total educational system of a university, the best 
instruction in the parent institution should be the norm and stand- 
ard for teaching by correspondence. 

Herald Glen Clark, Dean of the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, has in an analysis 
of Correspondence study programme said: *A correspondence de- 
partment is more than à mill receiving and grinding out study guides 
because qualified teachers, who are trained in this specialised kind 
of teaching, conceive it their duty to set up and keep oiled the 
machinery which encourages and rewards excellence in teaching.” 
It is evident that when correspondence education, more or less an 


extension service of the sponsoring university, is made available for 


*mass consumption', some element of ‘cheapness’ threatens to enter 
the scheme of things. However, what Professor Clark means is that 
in such a department of correspondence education, an atmosphere 
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is generated in which the teacher shuns shoddiness both in himself 
and in the work he is producing. The work he produces is open, 
subject to check and evaluation by any one who cares to read the 
lesson. The responsibility of the work to be first rate is understand- 
ably realised by the teachers because the printed material is a per- 
manent record on which his name appears as the author and it 
cannot escape the scrutiny and censure of teachers and students 
alike if its quality is sub-standard. 

The backbone of correspondence teaching is the material in print 
which is sent to students in regular instalments, at fixed intervals 
and without any oral supplementation. In the context of corres- 
pondence education in India, the tract, pamphlet or booklet, which 
is but a single unit in a string of integrated units which cover the 
whole course of study, is called a ‘lesson’. It is also sometimes 
called a ‘lecture-script’ or a ‘lesson-script’. The syllabus and cour- 
ses of study which either take a whole year or are split into two 
Semesters that constitute a ‘session’, are taken in hand by the 
Correspondence education institute and split into units. At an aver- 
age one whole paper comprises 15 to 20 lesson-units, but cases are 
not unknown where a single paper has been split into 30 or more 
units, 

The stage at which the whole course of study is split into inte- 
grated lesson-units is important and should be given the attention 
it deserves. It is at this Stage that a foundation is laid for the 
actual drawing up of a lesson-unit as a link in the integrated chain 
of the entire course. “Adequate care, therefore, needs to be taken 
to see that the split-up of the units is logical, viable and sound." 
The split-up should be logical in the sense that each succeeding 
unit should issue forth as a logical continuation of the preceding 
unit without being a part of it. Integrated to the whole scheme of 
units, it should nonetheless have an independent existence of its 


it has been proved. It should also be Sound in a purely academic 
sense. “It is preferable if this work of the split-up of the course is 


"Proceedings of the UGC-sponsored Workshop for Teachers of Political 
Science in the Institutes of Correspondence Education, Chandigarh, 23-28 
March 1977, stencil, p. 3. 
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done, not by one individual, but by a group of teachers who have 
the specialised knowledge in that particular branch of the disci- 
pline—say Political Theory or World Constitutions’*—the two 
units in the same course of study in Political Science at the under- 
graduate level. It may be added that preferably the members of 
the team of teachers engaged in the split-up work should be the 
same who will later write the lesson-units in consulation with one 
another. 

Lessons constitute the course material which is mailed out to 
students. Written mostly by the faculty of a correspondence courses 
institute, but sometimes by outside teachers who are given these 
assignments on account of their expertise in the subject, lessons are 
slim booklets running into 12 to 20 printed pages in 20 X 30/8-inches 
size which is both handy and respectable to look at. In some uni- 
versities the availability of printing paper of the same size is not 
fully ensured year after year and some lessons are printed in a size 
different from the previous session. Since a student has to take up 
ubjects at the undergraduate level, each subject 
he receives something like 80 to 120 
h one of which covers a tiny part of 


three or more s 
comprising one or two papers, 
lesson-units in a session, eac 


his course of study. . Е f 
In its basic analysis, a lesson is but a set of notes. It is designed 


to teach a student the method to approach a subject, a topic or a 
book, and to give him enough lead so that once he is fairly on the 
way to understanding his topic, he may do even without the lesson. 
A lesson is a set of notes, specifically tailored for a distant student, 
but not to replace the text-book or the recommended book. On the 
other hand, a lesson-unit is but a link in a chain and each unit is 
complete only in the ‘totality’ of its approach to the subject and not 
in terms of a detailed treatment. A stereotyped set of notes, on the 
other hand, is designed to spoonfeed the student by being complete 
in the totality of its treatment, without leaving any margin for the 
student to think, redesign, rearrange, Or refabricate his material. 
A correspondence courses lesson would give only a handshake, 
while a set of notes would give a complete embrace, as it were, 
without let or go once the student is clasped. A good lesson should 
help and guide rather than overwhelm the student with its enor- 


mity and volume. 


Ibid. 
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While all this. is true and lessons should not be a ready set of 
examination notes, more outlines of an answer to a given essay- 
type question also tend to defeat the purpose for which a lesson is 
meant. If a student has to run every time to the library to consult 
books recommended at the end of a lesson—for he finds the lesson 
to be an introduction to a book recommended for his further study 
and: not a digest of the relevant material complete in itself—then 
the lesson is but a lesson in name. Again, the tendency of lesson- 
writers in many cases is to act as researchers. They talk to the stu- 
dent from a pedestal of thought and expression much beyond the 
grasp of the average student. They bring the lofty manner of class- 
room teaching to bear upon the lesson—which they rightly think 
would be open for perusal not only to the students but to their own 
colleagues and detractors as well. In doing so, they sacrifice the 
very purpose for which the lesson is meant. There comes into being, 
which for want ofa better word, should be called a ‘communication 
gap’. In the context of English as a medium of teaching for social 
sciences and humanities, this gap becomes more pronounced be- 
cause of the incapicitating limitation which a foreign language 
places on a learner accustomed to working in his own mother 
tongue. 

This does not mean that lessons should be over-simplified or that 
the students should be spoonfed. In order to reach the maximum 
number of students, the lessons should be of a type to be easily 
understood by them. There is always a golden mean somewhere 
between the ‘high-brow’ and ‘low-brow’ extremes of approach. In 
the context of its ‘acceptance’ by the largest possible number of 
students, a lesson should be a self-sufficient unit, written in a lucid 
and expository style, with a fairly good standard of linguistic felicity 
gone into its composition. Examples and illustrations, references 
and cross-references, tables and graphs, quotations and excerpts 
from important books not easily available in the Indian market, 
appendices and indices—all this and much more—should go into 
the making of a lesson. The lesson-writer should visualise a stu- 
dent sitting in the privacy of his own room ready to have a mute 
dialogue with the lesson. If the student is required to bring in a 
third party (a tutor or a cheap book of notes) as an intermediary 
between the lesson and himself, it would be nothing short of down- 
grading the lesson to the role a dictionary occupies in academic 
study. 
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With other media aids still not round the corner, correspondence 
education in India leans so heavily on the basic instructional material 
in the form of lessons that insofar as the distant student is concern- 
ed he is very often required to depend solely on them. While Personal 
Coutact Programmes afford him the opportunity of having the face 
to face rapport with his teachers for 7 to 10 days in a session, he 
may not be in a position to travel a long distance and stay for 
attending a PCP at a time and place which may be ill-suited to him. 
Again, while the submission of response sheet assignments is 
compulsory in some universities, in others it is optional for the 
students, and they may notat all avail of ithe opportunity during 
the whole session. Lessons, therefore, remain the only fundation on 
which they have to build the edifice of their studies. 

Lessons are normally written by the faculty of various corres- 
pondence education institutes. However, it is not necessary for the 
institute to have all the lesson-units written by the core staff 
employed wholetime in the institute itself, some invariably are 
assigned to teachers in the postgraduate university departments 
and the affiliated colleges. Again, at the posgraduate level, more 
lessons have got to be written by experts in subjects belonging to 
different universities than either by thefaculty of the correspondence 
courses institute or members of the parent university departments. 
e in allied disciplines have to beapproached for 


Insome cases peopl j : 2 
lending a helping hand. Courses 1m Mathematics, Economics and 


English which form a part of B. Com. syllabus are a ready example. 

Lesson-writers may not be a category apart, but experience shows 
that all teachers neither cannor care to write lessons for correspon- 
dence courses. Experience isa hard teacher and it proves that great 
names known for their felicity of expression and ability to soar high 
on the wings of eloquence in the elassroom have turned down a 
request for writing а lesson on the subject which they have been 
teaching for decades. Presumably, itisone thing to bea good teacher, 
another to be a good lesson-writer. Since lessons must carry the 
names of the authors, many well-known teachers, who would 
otherwise have done the job anonymously without acknowledging 
the authorship or taking responsibility for the quality of the work 
done, fight shy of writing a lesson. Statistics with the author show 
that 8 out of every 10 teachers on the pay roll of the university 
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postgraduate departments approached with the request for writing 
a lesson declined politely,’ backed out later and only 1 could be 
relied upon to do the job! 

Indeed, the UGC sponsored workshop for Teachers of Political 
Science in Corrspondence Education Institutes rose with a consensus 
in this regard. It said: “As far as possible, the lesson-writing work 
should be handled, at all stages, as a collective effort of some 
subject- specialists through joint discussion and consultation? How- 
ever, the suggestion could not be put into practice for various 
reasons. 

Collective authorship of lessons was another good idea with which 
experiments were made in more than one correspondence courses 
institute. However it was found that (a) portions written by two or 
three different authors overlapped; (b) were in different styles; (c) 
occasionally contradicted each other—and (d)could not be sustained 
as a whole in terms of unity of thought, treatment and expression. 
The experiment succeeded only in General English lessons (Paper 
‘B’ in North Indian Universities atthe undergraduate level) where 
definitely marked areas of grammar, usage, composition and 
translation were taken up separately by various authors, and teacher- 
editors in the Institute pruned and clipped them to form portions in 
different lessons. On the whole however, collective authorship of 
lessons (or even team-authorship within the faculty of the Institute) 
proved unproductive. 

The following note on the approach to lesson-writin в was appended 
by the present author as Head of the English Department in the 
Directorate of Correspondence Courses, Panjab University, while 
sending out assignments for lesson-writing to distant scholars who 
had agreed to accept such assignments. 

"Our aim is not merely to send answersto important questions.* 
We want our lessons to cover all that a teacher should deal with 
in a classroom. In other words, as far as possible, the lessons should 
be on the pattern of classroom lectures in capsule-form. Grouped 
together, these lessons could read like a monograph specially 
written to fulfil the needs of students of our university who may 
or may not have the additional aid of other study material. 


3Report of the Proceedings of the Workshop, 
Courtesy: English Department, Directorate of 
Panjab University, Chandigrah. 


stencil, p. 4. 
Correspondence Course s, 
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“Tt is often wrongly assumed that the correspondence courses cater 
to the weakest students and that the lessons meant for them should 
be functional rather than scholarly. We believe, on the other hand, 
that the level of the students of correspondence courses is practically 
as varied as in a normal classroom and, therefore, there is no need 
to compromise standards. Lucidity of expression is, of course, 
quite another thing. . 

“Бат from indulging in spoonfeeding, we want to place in the 
hands of the correspondence students such lessons as might intro- 
duce them to the authors (their works in general and prescribed 
texts in particular), acquaint them with the dimensions of the pro- 
blems related to the texts, and motivate them to think for them- 
selves as well as to go beyond the lessons to the standard works of 
criticism. Each lesson-writer should therefore append to every lesson 
alist of suggested reading, perferably indicating the relevant chap- 
ters and pages. 

“But we are conscious of the fact tha 
dence students may not have access to goo 
they may have a tendency to go to cheap helpbooks. To prevent 
that, every lesson must be comprehensive enough to give to an aver- 
age student sufficient material to develop the diverse themes aris- 
ing out of the lessons in hand. An exhaustive list of questions (in- 
cluding critical quotations) should be suggested at the end of each 
lesson so that students may get practice in formulating answers to 
specific topics.” 

These guidelines were but one ‘approach’ .to the problem of 
lesson-writing. Teachers who lived and taught on campuses where 
there were no institutes of correspondence education, and who had 
never before written a lesson or albeit seen one in print, were hard 
put to do the job the way it was necessary. Indeed some lessons 
received were either too ‘soft’ even for correspondence students or 
went beyond the syllabus to the extent of becoming irrelevant to 
the immediate task before the alumni. Some of the scripts were 
rather scholarly in а priggish sort and hence useless not only from 
the examination point of view (which indeed, in the Indian context 
is an important point of view) but also on account of bad scholar- 
ship. Additional guidelines, alongwith a detailed synopsis of what 
they were expected to write, had to be sent in more than one case. 


The following is another note sent to lesson-writers. 
“As is evident from the syllabus, particular portions of the text 


t some of the correspon- 
d libraries and therefore 
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are prescribed from various authors in all the Papers. Script-wri- 
ters should, therefore, draw their illustrations and exemplifications 
from the prescribed texts. (Example: Book I & II of Wordsworth’s 
The Prelude are prescribed in Paper I. Script-writers should, as far 
as possible, avoid quotations from the remaining books of Words- 
worth’s The Prelude and relate their discussion closely to the pres- 
cribed portions). 

“While the Indian Copyright Act does not permit -reproduction 
even with acknowledgement of copyright material without prior 
permission of the copyright holders, it allows quotations for purely 
academic and non-commercial use. Script-writers may, therefore, 
use their own discretion in choosing excerpts from books and jour- 
nals wherever they find it necessary to quote a critic, However,’ 
lengthy quotations shouldjbe avoided. Opinions of different critics 
can be brought out ina digest form without actual reproduction 
of the original words. Again; after the conclusion of a topic-dis- 
cussion, the script-writers, if they so desire, could reproduce ex- 
cerpts from various critics as appendices or as foot-notes. 

“While there is hardly any fixed criterion to approach a parti- 
cular subject from an academic point of view, script-writers are 
well-advised to avoid partisan and extreme opinions. They should 
visualise a correspondence student studying in a mofussil place 
without a reference library or any other source of help except the 
lessons which he receives periodically from the institute. He has no 
means of checking and cross-checking the validity of the views ex- 
pressed in his lessons; he indeed takes them as the gospel truth 
descending from a source which cannot be disputed or found fault 
with. Script-writers should preferably present a balanced view of 
controversial subjects. 

* Bibliography and suggestions for further reading should be as 
short as possible and relate to books easily available in the Indian 
market. While script-writers are welcome to refer to the latest mate- 
rial available on the subject, they should also keep in view the con- 
ditions in which a correspondence student has to work." 


ш 


Lessons are written in manuscript form. These have to be vetted 
up and reshaped to bring them in conformity with the _Style and 


H 
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design of other lessons in the same subject and in other subjects of 
the same class. The work of vetting and editing is done by teachers 
on the faculty of the institute itself although outside help may again 
be sought on subject and topics beyond the academic competence 
of the-internal teachers. 

Once the lesson is written and edited in the press-copy form, it 
is a common practice for the manuscript to go to the printing press. 
While it may be administratively difficult to pre-test the lesson on 
à selected group of student before it is printed, it should be a good 
idea to do it before it is actually mailed out to students. The Work- 
shop for Political Science teachers of correspondence institute 'had 
a useful suggestion to offer. “If, and where it is possible, the lesson 
may be pre-tested on a small group before it is mailed to the stu- 
dents.” Pre-testing would imply collecting locally a group of about 
ten students enrolled for the particular course for a consultation 
session. They could be given the lesson with a questionnaire pro- 
forma to fill and leave with the institute. The questionnaire issued 
by the Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages, Hydera- 
bad, later discussed in this chapter, might be a good specimen. 
The students’ reactions will eventually help in re-casting the lesson, 
if necessary, for the next session. 

The practice of pre-testing might be found administratively diffi- 
cult in the Indian context, but institutes in the West and the Open 
University, London, have successfully experimented with—what 
they call—‘Developmental Testing". Defined simply, developmen- 
tal testing is a type of formative evaluation in which a small sample 
of students work through learning materials to determine their 
effectiveness. On the basis of student feedback, the material may 
be accepted as it stands, modified in part, or, in some cases, totally 
revised before it is produced in its final form and sent to the in- 
tended student population.® : 

Once the manuscript is ready in the press-copy form, it can be 
sent to the printing press or the photo-copying section. Proofs are 
normally read by whole-time or part-time proof readers, but the 
print-orders are given either by the teacher-author or by the tea- 


5Report of the Proceedings of the Workshop, stencil, p. 5. ‘ 
6Nathenson, Michael & Henderson, Euan, ‘Developmental Testing, A 
New Beginning,’ Teaching At a Distance, No. 7, The Open University, 


London. 
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cher-editor. When the printed lessons are received in the Institute 
in bulk form, a sample set is presented by the mailing section to 
the concerned teacher who goes through the printed version point- 
ing out misprints and other mistakes. If mistakes thus detected are 
minor and do not detract the student from a serious study of the 
lesson, they are corrected either in ink or an erratum is added at 
the end. However, in cases where it is found that the printed lesson, 
on account of howlers and printer’s devils, is unworthy of the name 
of the author and the institute, it is dumped and a new set is print- 
ed. This, however, happens in very rare cases. Nonetheless, since 
lessons are printed for various subjects and papers by the same 
printing press at the same time, an occassional mix-up is not in- 
frequent, and RSAs pertaining to the Geography lesson might be 
found attached with the lesson on Economics. In such cases re- 
medial action is taken without delay. 

While it is necessary for lessons to be updated and given a new 
shape every new session’, the exigencies of the Indian academic cli- 
mate, shortage of staff in the correspondence courses institutes, tight- 
ness of the printing and mailing out schedule and a host of other 
allied constraints do not allow a major overhauling of each lesson. 
Only marginal vetting and correction of the previous year’s mis- 
prints are done unless wholesale revision is necessary on account of 
а changein the syllabus of a particular subject. Even when syllabus 
or a part of it undergoes а change, mostly on account politico-acade- 
mic reasons which govern the functioning of Boards of Studies and 
Academic Councils in our universities, the lesson is not scrapped as 
a whole. New topics are written and added to the old material,taking 
due precaution that there should be no repetition or redundance. 
Further economy is affected in some subjects and lessons are print- 
ed in bulk for two or more years, and only the print-line and the 
year of print is rubber-stamped in the new session. This is indeed 
possible in case of English and Indian language courses where no 
change in syllabus and course of reading is stipulated for at least 
three years. 


The Conference ofthe Directors of Correspondence Courses held 
at New Delhi in October 1974 recommended: 


"Summary of the observations and recommendations of the UGC spon- 
sored conference of Directors, New Delhi 10-12, October, 1974, stencil. 
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“The correspondence courses institutes should get their old and 
newly written lesson reviewed by competent reviewers and im- 
prove them in the light of suggestions made. But all lessons need 
not be reviewed. Only such lessons should be sent to the review- 
ers which in,view of the concerned subject-deparment in the in- 
stitute need this exercise. The original writer should be request- 
ed to incorporate the suggestions of the reviewers without being 


paid any extra remuneration for this."* 


The UGC Guidelines on the running of correspondence courses 
also require the lessons to be reviewed every alternate year. This 
is done in most of the cases by appointment of a panel of reviewers 
who are experts in the subject. A complete set of printed lessons is 
sent to this panel, the members of which are required to go through 
the lessons individually and then discuss their suggestions, severally, 
amongst one another, and with the faculty members of the insti- 
tute of correspondence education. The latter present their point of 
view which may be at variance with the suggestions of the review- 
ing panel, but finally the suggestions in the modified from are 
supposed to be incorporated in the lessons for the next session. 


IV 


Lessons are also supposed to be revised in the light of feedback 
from the students. This may take the form of questionnaire sheets 
like the two proformas which follow this discussion or the students’ 
hometask and its evaluation in the form of response sheet assign- 
ment. Diligent students are always on the lookout for a lapse and 


take no time in pointing it out to the Head of the Institution through 


a communication. Cases have been plenty where such communi- 


cations have been addressed by over-zealous students to the Vice- 
Chancellors or even to the press in the column “Letters to the Editor.” 
However, the only form of feedback from the students which can 
be purposefully gathered, evaluated and documented is through 
questionnaires sent to them or distributed atthe time of personal 
contact programmes. Every participant is normally given a copy 
of the questionnaire in which are included ‘critical questions re- 


8Ibid. 
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lated to the lessons they have read’. Naturally, a digest of these 
answers then becomes a comprehensive review in the light of which 
lessons can be revised. 

“No course is perfect, no course will ever be perfect. But if, in 
the light of student performance and comment, amendments can 
be made to course'materials; the student of later years will find an 
improved course."? 

Reproduced here belowis a part of the!? questionnaire issued by 
The Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages, Hyder- 
bad, the first and only institution in India (and perhaps the only 
institution in the world) to offer an advance course, through cor- 
respondence, in the teaching of English as a second language to its 
correspondence students, the teacher-trainees. 


CIEFL PROFORMA 


Section III : The Correspondence Lessons 
In this section please record your evaluation of the actual lessons 
you received for the various subjects. A number of aspects bearing 
on the quality of the lesson are listed below. Taking one subject at 
a time, rate it with regard to each of these ten aspects on the nine- 
point scale. Interpret the scale as shows: 
Very inadequate) 123456789 (most satisfactoy 
very poor) (excellent 
etc) (etc. 

For eachitem encircle one number on the scale of nine numbers. 
(1) Subject: Phonetics and Spoken English 
(a) clarity and organization of the 


lessons 12-8 4 5 6 7 $9? 
(Б) readability and interest. “hold- 

ing power" of the lessons |] 2 345 67 $9 
(c) degree of detail and suitability 

of the references | 23456789 
(4) relevance and appropriateness 

of the exercises 1234567 8 9 


(e) helpfulness of corrections and 


?Vice Chancellor’s Report (1969), The Open University, London. 
10Courtesy: Balasubramaniam, T., C.LE.F.L,, Hyderabad. 
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comments 
(7) attention paid to specific points 

raised by you 1 2 3 & 5 6078999 
(g) time taken to receive corrected 

exercises 123 4 5 6 7 8.9 


(h) degree to which ideas encoun- 
tered could be put into practice 1 2 3 4 5 6 

(i) degree to which the set of 20 
lessons as a whole has been of 
value to you 

(7) degree of satisfaction with the 
grades you received in this sub- 


ject 1 2з Ж 5 5 7:919 


or has no data about the facts gathered 


on the strength of this proforma by the CIEFL from its students 
enrolled in the correspondence courses meant for teachers of Eng- 
уе been proficient enough in the language 


lish, who must indeed ha’ 
to follow the intricate pattern of the proforma, a more simple 
questionnaire was issued to 94 students of the First-year and 


Second-year of the 3-Year Degree Course in one of the Personal 
Contact Programmes of the Panjab University. They were asked 
to grade their lessons. Shy as the youngsters were, they were re- 
quested to be fearless as they were not to write their enrolment 
numbers or names on the proformas and there was no way of 
knowing who opined what—and this indeed was the innocent look- 
ing bait which hooked a good amount of useful data. 


While the present auth 


Questionnaire 
“This proforma has three parts. In part A you have fo tick- 


mark the relevant number in the four-point scale. The lessons in 
the subjects of English, Hindi, Political Science (Hindi medium) 
and Economics (Punjabi medium) which have been placed on your 
table are those which you have already received by post. You 
will be given 20 minutes to scan your lessons and then fill in the 


A part of the proforma. 
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PART ‘A’ 
Plus Category 
Extraordinary Good rae! 
асе 2 * The ‘plus’ four points 
Good oe 3 | 
Fair +» 4) 
Minus Category 
Bad xz] 
Very Bad Е: | SCC . 
Could nothavebeen worse .. 3 The ‘minus’ four points 
Worthless waste paper ss 4J 


After you have tick-marked the proforma given above, think for 
five minutes and then write a paragraph listing your opinion of 
the lessons and what you would suggest to improve their standard. 
If your English is not that good, you have the liberty of writing 
in the language of your choice. If you want to write more than a 
paragraph you may use a sheet torn out of your exercise book and 
attach it with the questionnaire. You are not supposed to write 
your name or enrolment number on the proforma so that your 
opinions remain anonymous. The third part will follow after you 
have written your opinion in the space given below. Now please 
begin." 

The lessons exposed to the students, as is clear from the pro- 
forma, were in the subjects of English, Hindi, Political Science 
(Hindi medium) and Economics (Punjabi medium). Since the stu- 
dents had already received the sets of these lessons by post, their 
response could not have been Spontaneous. Many of them had 
already sent their RSAs on some of these lessons which fact proves 
that not only the immediate reaction to the lessons then exposed 
for study and grading but an already formed opinion went into 
the making of the articulated rating given below. 


TABLE 22 

GRADING OF LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS 
Grade English Hindi Pol. Sc. Economics Maximum No- 
Plus 

1 15 15 12 9 15 

2 21 19 15 14 21 

3 36 36 42 44 44 

4 14 22 21 28. ~ 23 


poe a a ЕА 
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Grade English Hindi Pol. Sc. Economics Maximum No. 
Minus 

1 4 2 4 4 4 

2 None ° None None None None 

3 None None Kone None None 

4 None None None None None 


It will be observed that in the plus-category the progress is 
from *Extraordinary Good' to a mere 'Fair', while in the minus 
category it is the other way round. The students had hardly any- 
thing damaging to say about the lessons (only 4 out of 94 did so), 
while a majority of them gave a very high grade. 

In the second section of the proforma the students had been 
asked to give practical suggestions for improvement of the lessons 
as also to point out any shortcomings they might have observed. 
The were asked to be fearless and write what they thought was the 
truth about their lessons. Each one of the 94 students wrote a 
paragraph or two giving his opinion of the lessons placed before 
him. Lest some found it difficult to express themselves in English, 
they were given the option to write in any one of the three langu- 
ages, viz. English, Hindi or Punjabi. Some of these comments 
show the range and variety of their thinking. 

*Each lesson in English begins with a letter addressed to the 
students in which the teacher-author explains what is contained 
in it and how a student should go about preparing it. However, 
lessons in History and Economics begin like chapters in a book. 
If lessons are to be sent in this way, will it be bad if these are sent 
in the form of a book?” 

“The three of us study together. We have English, Hindi and 
Punjabi as our separate medium of instruction. While the lessons 
written in the English medium are perfect, their Hindi and Punjabi 
counterparts are very poor. The translation is faulty and technical 
terms which are used are neither standard ones nor do they 
communicate the full range ofthe meaning of the original English 
term." (excerpt translated from the original written in Hindi). i 

“There is no uniformity in the length of our lessons. I have in 
front of me 12 lessons in English Paper B. This is their volume: 
I=12 pages; П=8 pages III—6 pages IV=10 pages; У=10 
pages; VI=8 pages; VII—12 pages; ҮШ=6 pages; IX—14 pages; . 
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X=10 pages; XI—8 pages, & XII=10 pages. Why does the 
Directorate send lessons of uneven length?" mE 

"I have marked printing mistakes in my lesson in Economics in 
Punjabi medium. You will find that there are 29 misprints which 
have not been included in the errata which already has 22 correc- 
ted misprints. The total mistakes in a lesson running into 12 pages 
is 51." 

“1 find the lessons most useful. Indeed, my sister who is a regu- 
lar college student also prefers to read my lessons and one day 
when she took one copy to her college, her other friends begged 
her to let them use it. Even the lecturer showed her interest in the 
lesson and borrowed it for a day." 

"Lessons need not be printed in this big size. They should be 
brought out like pocket-size booklets so that one may carry them 
in pocket and read them Whereever one is. I am a travelling 
salesman and I have to travel a lot. I wish, instead of carrying a 
detective novel, I should be able to carry my set of lessons in my 
pocket." 

"The postman who brings-my lesson-packet said he would like 
to pilfer my lessons but if I promise to let him Share them for 
Some time, he would not do it. So instead of complaining against 
him to the postmaster I have started helping him, He is taking the 
Same examination as a private candidate in the capacity of a 
government employee. He and I are good friends now. This shows 
how good and useful the lessons are.” 

“I have to mention that the lessons in English do not make any 
head or tail for me. I cannot understand the difficult English 
which is written by my teachers, If after giving the ‘Central Idea’ 


understand my lessons." (Translated from Punjabi) 
"Lessons should be sent in small packets. It will be good if only 


receive all the three subjects in the same lesson-packet, making it 
6 lessons at a time, so we get confused and do not know how to 
do this big amount of work,” (Translated from Hindi) 


"I may be mistaken but I seem to have read somewhere that 
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correspondence degrees are not considered worthwhile Ьу Govern- 
ment departments when they consider candidates for jobs. I am 
sorry I am not writing about the lessons which you asked me to 
write about, but.I am writing what I think you should know.” 
(Translated from Punjabi). 

“Lessons in Political Science in Hindi medium are written in 
very ordinary Hindi, lower in standard than used even by Matri- 
culates. Please improve their language.” 

“I find all lessons very good and helpful. I will preserve them 
even after I have finished my course.” 

Students’ comments indeed give some idea of what a sensitive 
recipient of our printed material thinks .of it and although it is 
good to give credence to their comments and suggestions and 
incorporate some healthy ideas in the scheme of things, yet it may 
not be proper to rate them higher than the programmed tailoring 
that has gone into their making. Since very often students’ com- 
ments cut across boundaries and make it difficult to standardise 
any watertight formula that may be evolved on the feedback, one 
may even take some comments with a pinch of salt. Their rating 
of the lessons in terms of what the majority thinks about them 
would be more rewarding as the following statistics will reveal. 

In the third section, one set of four lessons on Political Science 
in the Hindi medium was placed before the students (they had 
already received the set by post and were doing classroom work 
from it) who were required to give comments on it in the follow- 


ing proforma. 


TABLE 23 
STUDENTS’ RATING OF CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
Student Figure: 94 


(a) Material 


(1) Redundant 0 
(2) Sufficient 83 
(3) Just sufficien ү 
(4) Insufficient 0 
(5) Scanty 
(b) Arrangement 

(1) Systematic 59 
(2) Disjointed but tolerable 22 
(3) Unsystematic Ц 


(4) Chaotic 
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(с) Style 
(1) Interesting 5 
(2) Informal, flexible 10 
(3) Pedagogical and bookish 60 
(4) Uninteresting and dull 19 
(5) Downright bookish 0 
(d) Length topic-wise and on the whole 
(1) Too long 9 
(2) The right length 68 
(3) Short: should have been longer 17 
(4) Barely sufficient 0 


These statistics reveal that while a majority of students found 
lessons (4 lessons, each running into 8-12 or 12-16 printed pages 
indeed only a sample) of the right length, having sufficient and 
right type of material and with a systematic arrangement, they 
had serious doubts about the style of writing. This might have 
been due to faulty translation (lessons in Political Science were 
written originally in English and then translated into Hindi and 
Punjabi), but the fact of students’ disenchantment with the style 
remains. Again, when 79 out of 94 students catagorise the style of 
writing as ‘pedagogical and bookish’ and ‘uninteresting and dull’, 
there is something seriously wrong with the material and its 
arrangement also, although the students have not been able to 
find fault with that area not fully knowing to differentiate between 
one area and another. Indeed style alone could not have been at 


fault, the material itself and its arrangement would also be subject 
to question. 


у 


The total volume of a complete course in Pre-University (four 
subject-combination) is given in Table 24, 

The following facts emerge from this table. 

(1) A Pre-University student is expected to read and assimilate 
129 lesson-units bracketed into 56 course-units running into 1020 
pages. 

(2) The course-units have 56 RSAs attached with them in four 
subjects. In universities where one RSA is attached with every 

l esson-unit, this number will go up to 120. 
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TABLE 24 
NUMBER OF STUDY-UNITS, PAGES & RSA QUESTIONS 


Class: Pre-University 
Subject-Combination; English, Economics, Geography and Pol. Sc. 


Subject and Lesson Study-units Pages RSA questions; 
Paper units (RSA attached) approx. number thereof. 
English A 15 7 140 25 
English B 15 7 128 21 
Economics. A 15 T 110 21 
Economics B 15 7 132 21 
Geography A 15 7 128 28 
Geography В 15 T, 140 28 
Pol. Science A 15 7 118 24 
Pol. Science B 15 T 124 21 

120 56 1020 189 


y in the three media, ie., lessons in 


*The number of pages may var і 
ted in 12pt. type while 


Hindi and Punjabi may be longer as these are prin 
lessons in English are printed in 10 pt. type. 


(3) In 56 RSAs he has to cope up with 189 questions—all essay- 
type, roughly 47 questions per subject. The number will increase 
two-fold if the RSA is an integral part of every lesson-unit. 

(4) The minimum of RSAs which he submits varies between 20 
per cent to 50 per cent in universities which impose a basic mini- 


mum condition. is 
(5) If any additional material for reading is also recommended, 
as is the case in Social Science subjects, the student may addition- 


ally have to read at least а book or two on each subject (or each 


Pie Ж that a correspondence student wishes to work as 
and when he likes and does not keep regular study hours. There- 
fore it is well-nigh impossible to know how many hours a day or 
how many hours a week a student studies in order to prepare for 


his examination on the basis of the course material sent to him. 
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There is no objective measure with which one may judge their 
study time. All one can conceivably do is to depend on what 
they themselves say about it. In a rough-sampling of only 10 Pre- 
University students who visited the Directorate of Correspondence 
Courses as members of the library and came up to consult their 
teachers, the following could be deduced. 


TABLE 25 
TIME CONSUMED IN STUDYING AND RSA SUBMISSION 
Subject and Pages Study Pages Time per Total time 
Paper (Approx.) units per study- study unit consumed 
unit (2 in session 
lessons) 
(Approx) 
English A 140 7 20 5 hrs. 35 hrs. 
English B 128 7 18 4 hrs. 28 hrs. 
Economics A 110 7 16 4 hrs. 28 hrs. 
Economics B 132 7 19 4 hrs. 28 hrs. 
*Geography A 128 7 18 6 hrs. 42 hrs. 
Geography B 140 7 20 6 hrs. 42 hrs. 
Pol. Science A 118 7 17 4 hrs. 28 hrs. 
Pol. Science B 124 7 18 4 hrs. 28 hrs. 
259 hrs, 


Se UUO 
*Only 1 Geograpy student was sampled. 


Calculated at the rate of 5 days a week, two hours a day, this 
work should take 26 weeks. The time from the beginning of the 
session (mid-August) to the commencement of the annual exami- 
nation (Ist week of April) works out to about 33 weeks. The RSA 
submission work is an additional time-consuming activity for which 
a bare 7 weeks (two hours a day, 5 days a week) are left at the 
students’ disposal. If a two-way communication in RSA submis- 
sion, as discussed in the following chapter of this book, is taken 
into account, this time seems all the more іпайе 
ful work. 

The question that naturally crops up is: Are we sending too 
much material to our students? Are we over-teaching them? At 


quate for meaning- 
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the face of it the answer has to be in the affirmative, but one has 
to know the system of university examinations in India to appre- 
ciate the fact that even a regular college student can get a good 
score in the examination by working out for himself barely 30 to 
40 per cent of the total range of questions. Indeed, with the essay- 
type questions still filling the pages of the university questions 
papers, students who cram up even a bare 20 per cent of the total 
number of topics can hope to get through and qualify for a degree. 
It is therefore a moot point to consider whether all correspondence 
students work all the time assimilating all the material sent to 


them. 


VI 


In the Indian context, as has been discussed in various other chap- 
ters of this study, the course material is of primary importance. 
This importance is on account of the absence or near absence or 
other auxiliary aids. Personal Contact Programmes but cater to 
no more than 7 to 13 per cent of the total enrolment and students’ 
home assignments in the form of response sheets touch only the 
fringe of the course, much less give all that the student may de- 
sire to have from a distant tutor. Course material in the form of 
lessons-units, therefore, becomes the only reliable help in giving 
the distant learner an opportunity for skill development, encour- 
age him to increase his awareness of his own learning style—and 
ultimately—to assess his own learning datum in terms of his ability 
to sit for the term examination and compete with regular and other 
students. It is impossible in the Indian context to envisage courses 
which are different from courses offered by the parent universities, 
but it is possible to design course material in such 'a way as to 
give him maximum help in strengthening his faith in his own capa- 


city to learn. 
Relevant portions in these studies make interesting reading. 
(i) OECD Recurrent Education: A strategy for life-long learning. Paris, 


OECD, 1973. ] 
(ii) Council of Europe: Education Permanente, Strasbourg, Council of 


Europe, 1970. А ге 
(iii) Union for Experimenting Colleges & Universities, The University with- 


out Walls: A First Report, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1973. 
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Armed with this supposition that the course material should get 
the attention it deserves at the level of course planners, one can 
make some surmises and give a few suggestions. 

(1) Since the distant student is either employed wholetime, or 
has other work or domestic commitments, he may not be in a posi- 
tion to visit a library, buy books other than the essential text 
volumes or even come forward to attend a Personal Contact Pro- 
gramme. It follows that his lessons should be ‘complete’ and ‘com- 
prehensive’ without being cluttered with unnecessary details which 
are given by a classroom lecturer to a class of eye-ball to eye-ball 
learners. d 

(2) This brings us to the problem of length. A lesson-unit, by 
its very nature is a lecture-script. A lecture is usually of 45 minutes' 
to one hour's duration. Beyond that limit it becomes unpalatable, 
both from the teacher's and the learner's points of view. АП that 
a speaker says in 45 minutes could conceivably be put into some 
thing like 12 to 18 pages. Longer lecture-script may defeat their 
own purpose for it may not be possible for a student to read 
through a script in one sitting or even in two sittings. 

(3) If a given 1-уеаг course is split into 15 lesson-units and there 
are 8 courses (‘A’ and “В” papers in various subjects to be counted 
as separate ‘courses’), and each unit is to be sent in conjunction 
with 3 other units pertaining to other courses, it follows that à 
student receives printed material running into 60 printed pages 
(calculated at the rate of average number of 15 pages per script). 
This is on the supposition that the institute prefers to have a mail- 
ing schedule of 15 despatches in a single session. However to eco- 
nomise on stationery and postage (which indeed are quite expen- 
sive in this country), institutes prefer to combine 2 to 3 lesson-units 
in each subject and mail out 8 to 12 units in the same lesson-packet. 
This results in the student receiving 120 to 180 printed pages at 
one time. This is rather on the high side. What happens is that 
the recipient keeps on collecting his lesson-units placed in file 
covers maintained subject-wise, without bothering to read and pre- 
pare his lessons or attempt the RSAs immediately on receipt of 
the lesson-packet. Indeed, it would be expecting too much of a dis- 
tant learner to digest 180 pages of printed material and send back 
his completed home assignment ‘within fifteen days of its receipt’, 
as the regulations require of him. It is suggested that not more than 
one lesson-unit, in each one of the four subjects a students studies 
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at the Pre-University level, should be mailed out ina single lesson- 
packet. 

(4) Lessons in their printed form should be free of blemishes. 
The fact that the lesson is written by the author, vetted up by an 
internal teacher, proof-read by a proof reader in the production 
branch and printed by a privately owned printing press, distributes 
responsibility for accurate printing rather over a large area. The 
result is sometimes extremely distressing and cases are aplenty 
where a lesson comprising 12 pages hasas many dozens of printer’s 
devils as the number of pages. Again, very long errata sheets up- 
set a distant learner who is supposed to make corrections in the 
printed material himself. A badly printed lesson-unit should rather 
be replaced by a new set printed afresh. 

(5) While it is necessary for a lesson to be academically sound 
in terms of facts, figures and reading material presented by the 
author and properly edited by the course leader, the style should 
not be drab and bookish. This aspect is overlooked as correspon- 
dence teachers consider style to be of secondary importance. “А 
journalistic approach is considered rather cheap and in bad taste’ 
and no compromise is allowed with the high-brow language used 
by university dons in their carefully prepared classroom lectures.. 
This approach converts a lesson, which ought to be ‘lively in its 
form and style’, into a dead weight of intertia. The printed word 
even in the normal course of things tends to be ‘cold’ and ‘im- 
personal’. The imposition of a jaw-breaking high-flown style on it 
renders it almost nauseating. It is necessary, therefore, for every 
lesson to go through the process of ‘vetting for improvement of 
style and language’, and experts in the use of language for popular 
reading may be engaged to assist the correspondence teacher or 
lesson-writer in his task. 

(6) Illustrations in the form of tables, graphs, diagrams and other 
visual and memory aids should be used in abundance. Wherever 
necessary, the student may be given a set of blank sheets append- 
ed with the lesson itself for him to try his hand on making graphs 


and diagrams. The response sheet assignment can be used for this 
purpose without detracting the student's attention from his essen- 
tial task which is an essay-type answer to questions, keeping the 


examination point of view intact. Ei 
(7) “From the point of view of reform of study and teaching it 


could pedagogically be optimal to develop special materials for 
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each learning situation and to employ the appropriate technical 
media.”!2 This is a laudable sentiment voiced by a German educa- 
tionist, the co-ordinator at the German Institute for Distant Stu- 
dies at Tubingen. In the Indian context, however, it would mean 
the special designing of lesson-scripts for various levels of Pre- 
University and Three-Year Degree Course learners almost like 
the style of contour farming in hill areas. A lesson on History of 
the Moghul Period, for example, may not be in the usual form of 
a textbook, but could be designed to take the dialogue-form, the 
story-form, with pictorial representation of important events, and 
so on. Studying various Constitutions of the world, for example, 
a political Science lesson might begin by comparing the Preambles 
or at least the Opening Sentences of the Constitution under study. 
This should not mean that pedagogically relevant and examina- 
tion-oriented material should be sacrificed, it means that style and 
form could be changed to suit a ‘learning situation’. 

(8) The last but the most important thing to do is to perepare 
what has been called in the Australian context ‘The Study Skills 
Package’. Shorn of its high-brow name, an Indian institute 
catering to correspondence students must prepare,for each course, 
a brochure How to Study the Lessons. This should be mailed out to 
the students before the first packet of lessons leaves th e premises of 
the institute. It should indeed be rewarding if on the lines of the 
Open University London, a ‘Guide for Organisers and Providers 
of Materials’ (in the Indian context a ‘Guide for Lesson-Writers, 
Editors and Vetters of Scripts and Response Sheet Evaluators’) is 
prepared by each institute keeping in view the range of courses 
offered to the students, the availability of learning skills and the 
kind of lessons each course needs. This booklet will go a long way 
in giving to the lesson-writer the necessary information as to how 
it might be edited and vetted and how in the final anlysis it should 
appear in print. It should also give the vital information to him 
about the response sheet assignments, their scope and design and 
how another person might look at them in his capacitv as the 
response sheet evaluator in the context of the lesson with which 
these assignments are attached. The Open University *Guide' is now 


Heidt. Urhard U. ‘Higher Education at a Distance: Developments and 
Projects in Germany,’ Teaching at a Distance, No. 2. The Open University, 
London, 1975. 
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in its fifth edition. Edited bya sub-group of the Preparatory Studies 
Committee, jt is circulated via regions among potential and actual 
‘providers’ and tutors on preparatory courses. In its current form 
it contains three main sections: (a) background information: the 
learning system of the Open University—the content of foundation 
courses —background and progress of Open University students 
—the Advisory Service for Applicants; (b) an analysis of student 
needs; and (c) examples of provision for preparatory courses and 


materials. 


vil 


Some research work has already been done in various parts of 
the world about course planning and keeping the course-units 
upto date. This work can be broadly divided into two groups: first 
dealing with the do’s and don'ts of a good lesson-unit, the second 
dealing with investigative survey of groups of students and their 
reaction to the course material, leading again invariably to do’s and 
don’ts. While it is necessary to take notice of this work done in 


the western world, the Indian conditions categorically prohibit the 


findings done in the western hemisphere to be binding on the Indian 


situation. Indeed, in some cases the opposite of what was found 
necessary would be the most welcome addition to the system pre- 
valent in India. Again, since course planning for a correspondence 
set of lessons is invariably tied to the apron-strings of the main 
course offered by the parent university to its regular students, and 
correspondence students are but a part of the amorphous mob of 
the three categories of students are—regular, private and corres- 
pondence—planning cannot be an independent activity in the 
Indian context. Correspondence students, ‘now pursue а course of 
study not especially designed for them and available only through 
this medium. They study the same course, take the same examination 
at the end of the term and are awarded the same degree or diploma 
which the regular students enrolled in colleges and university 
teaching departments have. The constraints that this situation 
puts on the functioning of correspondence institutes are many, 
aratory Studies For? Teaching At 


chael, ‘Who are Prep: 
London, 1975. 


13Richardson, Mi are P: 
he Open University, 


a Distance, №. 4, T 
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but in the context of the employment situation in the country 
wherein degrees are the only passport to get jobs (and degrees such 
as B.A., B.Com., M.A., M.Com., B.Ed., M.Ed. etc. are well- 
defined), these constraints indeed prove a blessing in disguise—a 
blessing not unmixed either. 


CHAPTER VI 


RESPONSE SHEET ASSIGNMENT (RSA) 


The methodology of correspondence education is still largely un- 
explored. However, large areas concerning course-material, its 
division into lesson-units and students’ home assignment have 
been subjected to extensive exploration and intensive scrutiny by 
teams of teachers and researchers all over the world. The live 
contact between correspondence teachers in a correspondence edu- 
cation institute and its students scattered over a large landmass 
within the country as also in selected pockets abroad is maintained 
through the regular inflow into the institute of ‘exercise’, ‘tests’. 
‘test: papers’; ‘assignments’, ‘written assignments’, ‘assignments for 
submission’ or ‘response sheet assignments’. The first four terms 
were included in the oft-quoted ‘A Dcitionary of terms"! In Indian 
universities, however, the last term ‘Response Sheet Assignment’ 


(RSA) has come to stay. 


What is RSA? 
RSA is a question-sheet which is appended at the end of all or 


some of the lesson-units. The questions included in this sheet are 
based on the material either already provided to the student in the 
preceding lesson-units or in the unit with which it is appended. On 
top of the page, as the specimen will show, the student has to 
write his name and address in the form of a perforated chit, in 
clear and legible hand. This chit is detached by the Mailing section 
of the institute at the time of sending back of the Tutor Marked 
Assignment (TMA) and posted on the face of envelop so that 
there is no mistake in writing out the address of the student, as 
also affecting economy in time and labour. Response Sheet Assign- 
ments comprise exercises, questions, problems etc. which are posed 


tudies in Education by Correspondence. CEC 


14 Dictionary of Terms: S 
by Correspondence), stencil, 1969. 


(European Council for Education 
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for the student by his teachers to enable them to judge the student's 
performance on the basis of his ‘preparation’ of thecourse material 
already with him. 


“ Specimen RSA ” 


DIRECTORATE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
(Response Sheet Assignment) 
Session 1975-76 


Enrolment ЇЧо..:......... | Script No. : 2 
Class : C. A.I. Subject : English 


Note : 1. When completed, send this Response Sheet along with 
your answer on well-tagged foolscap papers to : Assistant 
Registrar-E, Directorate of Correspondence Courses, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

2. Student must write his name and address legibly in the 
Space meant for the same top. 


ze а RR 


(DO NOT TEAR AWAY QUESTIONS PLEASE) 
Time: 2 hours Marks : 100 


A. Please attempt any two questions: Я 
Q. (1) Give the central idea of the sonnet ‘True Love’ by 
William Shakespeare. 
(20) Give a Summary of the poem ‘Death Be Not Proud’. 
(3) Give a berief account of Labhu’s imaginary adventures 
in M.R. Anand’s “Тһе Liar.’ 


(4) Give a summary of “My father do not rest by Saroijni 
Naidu. 
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(5) Explain with reference to the context :— 
A lily of a day 
15 fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night : 
It was the plant and flower of night ; 
(6) Give the central idea of the poem ‘To blossoms’. 
B. Please attempt any two questions: 
(1) Write a letter toa friend, describing your life in the 
College hostel. 
(2) Punctute the following :— 
have you got every thing asked one of us breaking the 
silence yes everything said our friend with a pleasant nod 
everything he repeated with the emphasis of empty brain. 
(3) G) Change the following into indirect speech: 
1. “What do you want?” he said to her. 
2. He said to me. “I have often told you not to play 
with fire." 
3. “Sit down, boys.” said the teacher. 
4. He said, “Му God; 1 am ruined.” 
5. The rich man said, “It gives me great pleasure to be 
here this evening.” 
ii. Change the following into direct speech: 
1, He asked Ram to go with him. 
2, He asked me where I was going. 
3. The boy said that he would go with us. 
4. He told us that he had waited an hour. 
5. He said that he had come to see them. 


The specimen response sheet assignment (Courtesy : Directorate 
of Correspondence Courses, Panjab University, Chandigarh) is a 
run-of-the-mill item used in their thousands by all correspondence 
education institutes in India. In some cases, space is provided for 
evaluator’s signatures and for grades or marks which the student 
will eventually obtain at his hands. It will be seen from the speci- 
men that assignment questions are designed to give the student a ` 
pretaste of the type and style of questions he will encounter in his 
annual examination. The fact that in addition to correction and 
comments, the evaluator will assess the student’s assignment and 
give the percentage of marks is also indicative of the examination- 
oriented approach to the designing of questions, exercises and 
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problems in RSA. 

Once the lesson-unit is received by the student, he is supposed 
to study it at his leisure and with the help of additional reading 
recommended by the teacher either in the covering letter accom- 
panying the lesson-unit or at the end of the unit itself and then 
sit on his study table to write out answer to the questions. He is 
supposed to use neat foolscap sheets (students normally do not 
follow this instruction and use whatever kind of paper is handy) 
and send it back to the institute (and not to the tutor by name as 
is the case in some Institutes in Europe and USA). Passed on 
to the concerned tutor-evaluator, the student’s home assignment 
will be corrected, commented upon and grade-marked by him. 


A Medley of Terms 

The corrected and evaluated script is called Tutor Marked Assign- 
ment (TMA) in the terminology evolved and now widely used 
in correspondence institutes in USA and Europe. However, the 
same common nomenclature (RSA) sticks to all the three stages of 
student assignments in India. These are: 

(a) The printed assignment-sheets appended with the course-unit, 
which indeed is the original RSA; 

(b) the hand-written or type-written answers to the questions 
received back at the Institute before these are marked by the 
M, m Which should simply be called ‘response sheets’ 

RS); 

(c) the corrected, commented upon and evaluated assignment 
which is sent back to the student. This should be called Tutor 
Marked Assignment (TMA). 

However, in the absence of a universally accepted set of techni- 
cal parlance, in this field, at least in this country, the Indian scene 
in correspondence education allows the use of the word “response 
sheet’ or ‘response sheet assignment? indiscriminately for everything 
connected with the home assignment of distant students. 


Time Limit 

The time given to the tutor-evaluator is normally determined in 
terms of 16 RSAs a day—or if he is contractually employed—50 
RSAs in four days. The institutes do their best to see that the RSA 
is returned to the student within fifteen days of its receipt. None- 
theless, since the whole process is hand-operated, computerised 
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systems being years away from the present Indian situation, it is 
often more than a month in which the process is complete. ‘Some 
institutes prefer to give 20 days instead of 15 days to their students, 
counting from the day of the despatch of the relevant lesson рК. 
to return their assignments (Mysore University is one); others 
do not put a time-limit and a distant alumnus may even send his 
RSA pertaining to course-unit 9 before he sends his RSA pertain- 
ing to course-unit 8. Again, students for a variety of reasons prefer 
to take their own time and although a time-limit in theory is fixed, 
no institute rejects an RSA if it is received after the due date. 


The Method af ‘Instructive Correspondence’ 
The students may, on their part, react to the evaluator’s comment 


(as they often do) and thereby initiate an ‘instructive correspon- 
dence’.2 However. even if a student does not write back to the tutor- 
‘evaluator, he may still benefit from his comments in a variety of 
ways. He may know, for example, whether his approach in solving 
the problem has been right; whether the material he has written is 
‘acceptable’ in the sense in which an answer is acceptable to the 
evaluator of an examination answer-book; whether he has rightly 
imbibed the learning material provided to him in the form of lesson- 
units; whether his attempt has been worthy of good credits, etc. etc. 
If the student is diligent, he can keep the tutor on his toes by 
writing to him, giving his reaction to the comments, suggestions, 
remarks and guidelines for further improvement given by the tutor. 
Thus a two-phase process comes into being.’ Initially, the course 
material is sent to the student. He works in the privacy of his own 
place and time. He reads not only his lesson-units but also the 
‘recommended material’ which he is either supposed to borrow 
from the Institute’s library or study centre, or buy it locally. He 
then writes out his assignment. After completing it ‘within the 
prescribed number of days’, he sends his RSA to the institute. 
The institute then hands over the work to a tutor who is sup- 


.. ‘How to Correct and Comment on Students’ Papers:’ Home 


2Lembcke, R., 
Study Review, Spring 1966, Vol. 7:1, рр. 11-21. 
3Childs, G-B., *Problems of Teaching by Correspondence Study'. Mac- 
kenzie-Christensen 1971, PP- 109-119. Also see Baath, J.A., and Flinck, К. 
‘Two-way Communication in Correspondence Education: An introduction 
to the research project. Report from the Institute of Education, University of 
Lund, Sweden, No. 40, 1973. 
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posed to be either assigned to the student individually or is fully 
conversant with the course material and with the student’s previ- 
ous work. The tutor examines the student’s RSA keeping in view 
the course material provided to the distant alumnus and the level 
of his study. In the margin provided by the student on his RSA, 
or in additional sheets attached with it, the tutor writes out in 
detail, wherever necessary, his comments and suggestions. Mis- 
takes are supposed to be corrected by him, preferably in red ink. 
Additional guidelines are given by him for further improvement 
of the work. If it is necessary for the student to resubmit the TMA 
after incorporating more material on the basis of the tutor’s com- 
ments, this is mentioned by the tutor at the end of the RSA. Fin- 
ally, in the space provided for it, he gives a grade or percentage 
of marks obtained by the student on the basis of his work. In this 
sense the RSA is considered something of the prototype of the 
examination answer-book. The student, on receipt of the corrected 
and evaluated RSA, now turned into a “Teacher Marked Assign- 
ment (TMA), goes through his own work once again, keeping track 
not only of the course material which is already with him but also 
the tutor’s comments and suggestions. Additionally, as already 
said, if he feels dissatisfied or wants to seek clarification on some 
issue, he is encouraged to write to the institute or to the tutor by 
name. In this case, he sends back his TMA once again for ready 
reference. 


Guidelines for Part-time Evaluators 

Staff in a correspondence education institute in India, as it is 
elsewhere, is barely sufficient to deal with the work of designing 
course material and conducting face-to-face teaching in the form 
of personal contact programmes. Additionally, therefore, local 
tutors and part-time evaluators are engaged by the institute for 
correction-evaluation work of RSAs. These evaluators are paid a 
specific sum by the institute either at a monthly basis or for actual 
number of RSAs marked. Currently the rate at which universities 
in India pay to the outside evaluators is Re. 1 per RSA at the 
undergraduate level and Rs. 3. per assignment at the postgraduate 
level. These outside evaluators are mostly approved lecturers in 
affiliated colleges who are familiar not only with the syllabus and 
courses of reading which are the same in their own colleges but 
also the type of home-assignments given to correspondence students, 
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In some cases the outside evaluator: i : i 

оте sare given an orientati 
the institute for this work. Ew 
; A specimen copy of the instruction sheet supplied to the out- 
side evaluators for their guidance by the Directorate of Correspon- 
dence Courses, Panjab University, reproduced below gives a clear 
idea of the job expected of them. 


*For the students of Pre-University, В.А. (T.D.C.) Part-I and 
B.Com. Part-I, it is compulsory that besides the return of at least 
25% response sheets they also obtain a “satisfactory grade" in 
the response sheets submitted to the Directorate for correction/ 
evaluation. *Satisfactory grade" would mean obtaining minimum 
pass marks as prescribed for the subject concerned in the uni- 
versity examination (i.e. 33% marks in the case of Pre-University 
and В.А. (TDC) Part-I additional subjects; and 35% in the case 
of B.A. (TDC) Part-I elective subject and B.Com. Part-I) in 
order to be eligible to take the university examination. 

II. A response sheet contains answers to specific questions sent 

to the students along with a lecture-script by the Directorate. 

They are expected to answer these questions, generally on the 

basis of the lecture-script and the area of syllabus covered 

therein. 

III. The teachers are requested to evaluate and correct these 
a manner as if these sheets were presented to 


response sheets in 

them personally by students in a class. In this connection they 

are requested to note the details as given under these subheads: 
(i) Both for Language 


& Humanities. 

(A) Evaluation: The teachers should assign 25 (twenty-five) 
marks to each question by the students and evaluate it likewise. 
The total number of marks thus obtained by the students should 
be entered at the end of the script. À percentage should be 
worked out and entered in the column provided for the same 
on the printed Response Sheet. 

(ii) For Languages i.e. English, 
Hindi, Punjabi and Sanskrit. 
: The teachers should see that all mistakes of 
cal construction, sentence structre, articles, 
e corrected in red ink. They have to ensure pro- 
as if they are dealing with text and 


(B) Correction. 
usage, grammati 


preposition, etc. ar ¢ 
per correction of the scripts, 
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composition work peresented to them by students in a regular 
college. They may please give in the margin of the script their 
remarks for impovement of the student’s style of writing as 
also for avoidance of mistakes he has made. The teachers are 
required to check the methodology, design, scope and style of 
the questions on the text attempted by the student and give 
practical hints for bringing them upto the required standard. 
(iii) For Humanities, History, 
: Pol. Sc., Economic etc. 

(c) Hints and Instructions: The teacher should give maximum 
guidance to students situated at a distance with a view to mak- 
ing them good examinees. They should, therefore, give clear 
and detailed instructions at the end of the Response Sheet for 
guidance of the student concerned. 

The teachers in the subjects of Political Science, History Eco- 
nomics and other Humanities have to be careful in checking 
data regarding dates, names, tables, figures, equations and 
charts, if included in the Response Sheet. The students may 
commit mistakes of various nature. Some of them may not be 
upto an accurate understanding of the topic and may be irr- 
elevant in their attempt. Others may present only a sketchy 
account of the problem given to them. Yetothers might be too 
lengthy and involved in their expression, thus jumbling up their 


answers. Teachers are required to pinpoint thetype of mistakes, 


a students is prone to make and give hints for improvement. 
In the case of History, the students have to be instructed to 
give suitable headings and sub-headings. 

Since the Response Sheets in Humanities are in three media, 
i.e., English, Hindi and Punjabi, teachers have to ensure the cor- 
rect use of technical terms, subject to vocabulary and reasonably 
good language. If, per chance, a teacher is entrusted with the 
checking of Response Sheets ina particular medium with which 
he is not familiar, he should immediately return the lot to the 
Directorate for checking by another competent teacher. 

One categorical imperative of Response Sheet Checking is 
that teachers concerned are to give clear and detailed instruc- 
tions in addition to correction and evaluation. Those instruc- 
tions should be precise and sufficiently detailed with a view to 
instructing the student to improve his style, scope, design, 
length and accuracy of the attempted questions." 
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ko instructions notwithstanding, additionally, in each subject, 
cm elines are given to the evaluators to conform to the standard 
: style of marking. For example, the following set of instructions 
is given to the evaluators in the subject of English. 

(1) If a student does not attempt the question ‘Explanation with 
Reference to the Context satisfactorily, please give him the pro- 
per guidelines regarding the methodology of attempting this 
question. 

(2) Somestudentstend to wfite the full summary of a poem when 
they are asked to write the ‘Central Idea’ or thc ‘Substance’ or 
the ‘Main Ideas’ of a poem. Please tell the student the relevant 
difference in detail, if needed. 

(3) Sometimes it so happens that when the students are asked 
to write a *Character Sketch," they offen write the summary of the 
chapter. Kindly instruct the student and tell him the difference 
between a “Character Sketch” and a “Summary.” 

(4) Sometimes when the students are asked to write on the theme 
of a story/play, they finish it in a few sentences without illustrat- 
ing if from the text. Please give full instructions. 

(5) Please give full credit to the student if he has written the four 
parts of the letter i.e., ‘Address’, ‘date’, salutation’ and ‘subscrip- 
tion’ correctly, if not, then give him requisite instructions. 

(6) Some studeuts write an ‘Essay’ when they are asked to write 
a ‘Paragraph.’ Please give the student suitable instructions. 

(7) Ifthe student fails to use the givenidioms correctly in sentence 
of his own, kindly write correct sentences for him. A similar 
pattern may also be followed with regard to comprehension/Active- 
Passive/Direct-Indirect Narratian /Correct-incorrect/ Transforma- 
tion of Sentences/ Fill in the blanks etc. etc. 

(8) If a student is unable to make the precis of a given passage, 
kindly write for him either the solution or the main points to help 


him make a precis on his own. Similarly, in case of translation 
passages from Hindi/Panjabi into English or vice versa, you are 
supposed to correct the individual sentences. If the whole attempt 


is wrong, kindly translate a part of the given passage to serve as a 


model for him. 


Ideal Evaluation К . 
f instructions indeed go some way 


These directives and sets o 1 ) 
in keeping the tutor-evaluators on their toes but.experience shows 
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that this ‘unobtrusive backroom activity’ turns into a routine tick- 
marking of the students’ sweated out work in-the most callous 
way if proper checks and safeguards are not placed on the general 
tendency to ‘get done with it’. One may agree with D.K. Mackenzie’s 
findings in his paper‘ as also with Sylvia M. Rhys's Comments? 
on it that the ‘ideal’ in assignment marking is a ‘matter of judge- 
ments’ and may differ from tutor to tutor. There may be an ideal 
variety and number of comments, an ideal method of expressing 
them, an ideal grade to be given to the distant student and an ideal 
summary and explanation on the tutor's comment form, but this 
perfectionist approach to a problem-solving process wherein the 
probelm itself is so far not fully understood by educationists all 
over the world is rather huntingfor a needle in thehaystack. And 


indeed the needle may not be there. Sylvia M. Rhys counsels the 
tutors: 


“The dialogue between tutors and students is both continual and 
purposive. A student makes his interpretation of a set problem 
and produces work with which he hopes to achieve a reaction 
bringing him one step nearer to a course credit. Thetutor reacts 
it terms of what he considers are the strong and weak points in 
the work, for example, the selection of factual material and the 
structure of the essay. He then sets out to exert an influence on 
the student inviting him to recognize the strong points in his 
work and build on them, correct his errors, reorganize his 
thoughts, look at a topic in a different light, and so on. 
“Tutor and student are separated by distance. How much they 
know about each other as individuals varies from one student/ 
tutor relationship to the next. Sometimes all the information a 
tutor possesses, apart from the student's name and address and 
whether he has taken another Open University course, is what 
he can glean from the two or three sheets of paper he is 
marking.... 

“Communication with another human being, whether we know 
that person well or not, always has an element of uncertainty 


4Mackenzie, К. ‘Some thoughts on tutoring by written correspondence 
in the Open University', Teaching At a Distance, No. 1, p. 45. 

5Rhys, Sylvia M., ‘The Process of Marking Assignments; The Tutor in 
Action', Teaching At a Distance, No. 4, p. 52. 
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about it. We cannot be completely sure that the recipient of our 
attention has appreciated just what we want to communicate 
since each person puts his own individual interpretation on 
communications he receives. It is recognized in the Open 
University that communication by the written word—when there 
is no immediate feedback, no opportunity at once to correct 
misunderstandings or adjust nuances of meaning— presents 
particular problems for both tutor and students. 

"A sensitive approach is advised and tentative remarks are 
encouraged. Certainly it may not be easy to strike the tone of 
criticism a tutor thinks most appropriate in each individual case. 
In essence, what a tutor is doing when writing his comments is 
peering into an uncertain future, the time when the writer of 
the essay will react to his comments. Therefore, while bearing 
in mind guidelines for marking laid down by the course team, 
a tutor needs his freedom to choose how to communicate 

. with each individual student. His choice is influenced by his 
knowledge of that student as a person, the student's reaction to 
comments on the previous assignments, the general progress of 
his work, the particular stage in the course he has reached, the 
quality of his current work, and so оп.’ . 


I have chosen this rather long quotation from a recent article 
in the Open University journal solely to see whether the applica- 
tion of the observations and comments of a British educationist 
on the Indian situation is valid in the present context. The 
outside-evaluator is no doubt, technically in the employ of the 
institution for which he is working on contract basis (so many 
RSAs=so many rupees!). Yet, in terms of his contractual employ- 
ment fora fixed purpose, he has had no say in the designing of the 
course-unit which is the basis of the student's work in the RSA 
under his marking. In that sense, the outside tutor-evaluator is 
working in a vacuum. There are two ways open to him; either to 
give careful consideration on the set of course-units sent to him 
by the institute for his own orientation before he takes the actual 
work of marking in his hand or to make ‘so many rupees for sa 
many RSAs marked.' Not that all outside evaluators follow the 
second course. But some do. And those who do make a mockery 


6Ор. cit., p- 54. 
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of the entire system. Could we remedy the situation in whatever 
degree it is possible to do so by associating him, insome way, with 
the actual process ef course-designing? Should his work be moni- 
tored through sample checking by internal course leaders? Again, 
to quote from Rhys: “If each tutor has his own style of making, 
does he change it over a period of time, and if so what influences 
him to change it?’’? 


Monitoring & Sample-checking 

А common feature of the work done by outside tutor-evaluators 
is their uneven quality. Many of the complaints received from 
students about faulty evaluation, insufficient corrections or even 
wrong suggestions for the supposed improvement of the RSA, 
ignorance of the original lesson-unit in making the sheet, incom- 
petent handling of the material presented by the student and such 
other charges of inefficiency or downright academic dishonesty 
relate mostly to the RSAs given for making to contractually em- 
ployed tutors. There is a tendency in them sometimes to develop 
a mercenary approach. They then prefer to mark maximum num- 
ber of RSAs in a limited time with the sole objective of making 
more money. Many institutes, in order to place some check on 
their work, thought of subjecting it to a rigorous sample-check by 
the core staff of the institute. Random and irregular checks did 
not come up to thedesired level. In some institutes thereafter a 10 
per cent compulsory check of the work done by outside evaluators 
was instituted as a work regulation. 

However, even in this field there is hardly a uniform pattern in 
different universities. The Panjab and the Punjabi Universities 
located at Chandigarh and Patiala respectively enforce a 10 per 
cent random check on Tutor-Marked Assignments (TMAs) recei- 
ved from contractually employed tutors. The Directorate of Cor- 
respondence Courses, University of Bombay “has not appointed 
any Professors of its own to evaluate the response sheets. This 
work is entrusted to the Professor selected from other colleges. 
The question of re-evaluating the response sheets by the Professors 
of the Directorate therefore does not arise." Likewise the Insti- 
tute of Correspondence Courses, Sri Venkateswara University. 


"Ibid., р. 56. 
8In a communication to the Panjab University. 
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Tirupati, engages “only senior lecturers drawn from the local affi- 
liated colleges as Part-time course writers for writing Master les- 
sons and they evaluate the response sheets submitted by students. 
Hence there is no permanent staff in this Institute to re-evaluate 
the response sheets of the outside teachers."? Meerut, Delhi and 
Mysore universities do not find it practical to make RSAs evalua- 
ted by outside teachers go through the rigour of a re-evaluation 


by internal teachers.!? 


Two-way Communication 
However if a tutor does his work conscientiously and a student 


is diligent enough to keep his tutor on toes, a two-way communi- 
cation system is established which can be kept alive and humming 
with activity through the good offices of the post office and the 
administrative help of the institute. The figure given on page 114, 
based (but slightly changed in the use of the technical terms) on a 
graph in the University of Lund Pedagogical Report presents a 
graphic account of the two-way communication. 


This is how the two-way communication works. Normally, a 
correspondence course involves a two-phase process. Tn the first 
phase the student works with a part of the course material—a 
study unit which may consist of one or two or even more of 
lesson-units. The second phase consists of a (mainly postal) ^wo- 
way communication at a distance between student and tutor. In 
most cases this two-way communication is induced by means of 
response sheet assignments (RSAs). Generally, each study unit 
is concluded by a series of assignments. After having worked 
through a study unit the student answers the questions etc. and 
makes a submission. In other words he sends his answers to his 
institute which passes the written assignment along with the ori- 
on-sheet received back from the studentto the tutor. 
rks’ the assignment. He corrects, alters, adds— 
nts in the margin in red ink. He returns the 
ral despatch section of the Insti- 
that he has written on the assign- 
directed upwards). The exchange 
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giving his comme 
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of views, questions, answers efc. that may crop up as a result of 
his evaluation may continue for оле or even two further ex- 
changes of communications between them. (See broken arrows). 
The figure also shows that the number of submissions in a cor- 
respondence course normally coincides with the number of study 
units, and not with the number of /esson-units, which are but 


sub-units of the former. 


In the Indian context, however, it is not very frequent that the 
student finds it important to avail of the two-way communication 
at the second level of ‘consultation’. For him the receipt back of 
his work, duly corrected and evaluated with the teacher's remarks, 
is more than enough. However, in 5 to 10 cases out of a hundred, 
particularly at the postgraduate level or in Commerce and other 
professional courses, self-motivated students do bother their tutor 
with communications for further clarification of their remarks and 
suggestions. The evaluation pattern differs from tutor to tutor (it 
being a subjective approach in all essay-type questions), and a 
student who has good marks in English but not so good in Econo- 
mics may write to his Economics tutor for remedying his score 
in that subject. In Arts subjects, at the undergraduate level, it is, 
however, rare that students avail of the two-way communication 


at its academic best. 


Compulsory Assignment 
What is important, however, is to know what percentage of 


students actually send their RSAs and how often they repeat their 
performance from study-unit to study-unit and from subject to sub- 
ject. Again, no reliable statistics are available in the national con- 
text, but figures pertaining to one institute may be good enough 
for all. However, before actual statistics are taken into account, it 
may be worthwhile to examine the question in its historical pers- 
pective. In early seventees, when correspondence courses run by 
various universities were still in their infancy, submission of RSAs 
was not made compulsory by the sponsoring institutes. Since it 
was voluntary and a student might simply keep on receiving his 
lesson-units without even bothering to acknowledge them, much 
less send RSAs for correction, thousands of them continued to be 
‘sleeping students’. They never sent their RSAs, rarely turned up 
for orientation programes ог Personal Contact Programmes and 
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waited only to receive their eligibility chit in the form of the roll- 
number slip on the strength of which they sat for the examina- 
tion. ; 

It is a moot point that some of these ‘sleeping gentry’ did well 
in their examinations. No data were collected in the initial years 
to determine whether or not a student whose supposed source for 
academic knowledge was only the lessons received by him and 
who never as much as existed for his tutor waiting in vain for his 
RSAs, did well or ill in the university examination. Nonetheless 
it is a fair guess that some of them indeed scored high marks in 
spite of their ‘absence’ from this vital area of their studies. 

Then came a time when the University Grants Commission codi- 
fied some of the tenets of correspondence education in India and 
made it mandatory on the part of sponsoring universities to follow 
the ‘guidelines’ drafted out by the committee of experts, which 
included the Directors of Institutes, who had. convened at New 
Delhi, before grants could be released by that body or even ap- 
proval for running old courses and initiating new courses was 


given. One condition laid down in the UGC guidelines was the 
compulsory submission of RSAs by students. 


However, it was even then visualised that working students may 


the actual 
units were return- 


lumbered through- 
ke up at least once 
n-packets to ensure 
While UGC guide- 
as they were indeed 
е, some universities 


ore went beyond the UGC requirements and 
wanted, for example, 50% of the total number of RSAs to be sub- 


mitted by an individual student, On the other hand, Himachal 
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Pradesh University rarely insisted on submission of RSAs as a pre- 
condition for the examination. Within these two extremes fall 
other correspondence education institutes. 

It was indeed only the fear of a one-sided flow of instruction 
without any feedback from the students which promoted the UGC 
to recommend the compulsory submission of a certain percentage 
of RSAs by students. In this regard the situation in India is not 
much different from the situation in the West. Wählström” ina study 
made in 1973 also feared that fewer and irregular submissions, with- 
out any check by the institution, might lead to whittling down of 
the quality of instruction. The national Seminar on correspon- 
dence education in India, held at Patiala in 1976, reached the same 
conclusion and welcomed the imposition of the compulsory clause 
by various correspondence education institutes. However, parti- 
cipants in the discussion cautioned against a too-stiff attitude in | 
imposing the condition of eligibility and recommended that if a 
student had a good cause to show for his inability to have sent the 
required number of submission, he should be allowed to sit for the 
examination. 

Indeed, when hundreds of students received a cyclostyled letter 
from the Directorate of Correspondence Courses, Panjab Univer- 
sity, Chandigarh asking them to explain on pain of the possible 
cancellation of their candidature, why they had failed to submit 
the required number of RSAs, the replies that poured in had a 
recurring refrain—the time factor in the case.of working students. 
Many students presented alibis such as ill-health and domestic 
worries, but indeed over 95% ‘pleaded guilty’ and asked for more 
time so that they could clear their backlog. Indeed students else- 
where also complain of lack of time in solving the problems in 
their home assignments. Erdos™ pointed out in 1967 that assign- 
ments should not be tailored’ to ill-suit the students’ time. This 
view had been put forth earlier by Sloan? in a study in 1966. In 


a survey which he carried out to determine the reasons for drop- 
d that students realized 


outs from correspondence courses he foun 


К.Е. ‘Brevskolan i kris?” in Brevundervisning i Norden (1973), 
(2) University of Lund, Sweden, 1975. 


lw hlstrom, 
dence: UNESCO Source Book, Long- 


р. 7-9; Quoted Pedagogical Report, 
12Erdos, К.Е. Teaching by Correspon 


mans, London, 1967. A 
*Survey study of university correspondence dropouts and 


185Іоап, D. 
cancellations’, Home Study Review, 1966, Vol. 7:7, pp. 9-16. 
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after they had enrolled in a correspondence study programme that 
they were in for something of a Herculean task and their tutors 
expected too much from them. The students ‘reacted particularly 
negatively to the extensive writing that was required’, and drop- 
ped out. This demonstrates how unimaginative and excessive reli- 
ance on RSA as а feedback channel becomes counter-productive 
în any correspondence study programme. 


Highest and Lowest Watermarks — 


Can we ensure the minimum number of prescribed RSAs receiv- 
ed from the distant students? A bare 9 per cent come somewhere 
near the 100% submission—the highest watermark. The other ex- 
treme is numerically the same—again a bare 9 per cent who do 
not submit a single RSA during the whole tenure of a year for 
one course. In between the 18 per cent students belonging to the 
highest and the lowest watermarks of RSA submission density are 
the other 82 per cent who. send between 10 to 90 per cent of the 
total number of RSAs expected of them. The Statisticaly Unit of the 
Directorate of Correspondence Courses, Panjab Universtty did a 
sample survey of students at various levels and found that the 
number and frequency of RSAs submitted by the students do not 
have any direct bearing on the results of undergraduate (exclud- 
ing professional and Commerce) students, Statistically, however, the 
hypothesis that the result (top, average, fail) is independent of the 
number of response sheet assignment submitted by a student could 
not be rejected as the B. Com. students; who were regular in their 
RSA submission, had done better than those who did not do so. 


In a sampling of 100 Pre-University students of the session 1976- 
77, the author checked up th i 


nation results in the subject of E: 
could be culled out. However, 
the initial background of the stu 
the High school stage) in terms 


nglish alone. The following figures 
since the author could not go into 
dents (they were new-entrants from 

of their schooling prior to joining 
the correspondence courses and their respective levels of profi- 
ciency in English, the result-r. 


ў айо to RSA-submission ratio аза 
determinant for statistical veracity would at best be a far-fetched 


one. The figures are quoted, therefore, for whatever they are worth. 


Ubid. 
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TABLE 26 


RSA SUBMISSION RATIO COMPARED WITH EXAMINATION 
RESULT RATIO 


No. of sampled students=100 


Courses: Paper A (Text) and Paper B (Grammar) in English. 


Lesson Units: 15-]- 15—30. 
RSAs Attached: 7 in each paper: 14 in all. (These were appended with 
even-numbered units, ie. 1 each with Nos. 2, 4, бапа 


so on. 
i 5 passed 
No. who submitted all RSAs— 9 6 [1 placed in ыны) 
6 passed 
No. who submitted 10-13 RSAs— 11 8 G d contienda. 
д 15 passed 
No. who submitted 6-9 RSAs= 38 20 G placed in M HUN 
b 9 passed 
No. who submitted 3-5 RSAs— 27 11 (2 placed in ойра ба) 


RSAs— 6 2 (2 passed ) 


k 4 3 passed 
No. who submitted no RSAs= 9 1 placed in compartment 


No. who submitted 1-2 


Total 100 5 (Pass percentage— 40) 


It is evident that there was neither an appreciable increase in 
the number who passed in the group with the maximum submis- 
sion density nor an apparent fall in the group who submitted the 
least number. However, at the middle-stage (those who submitted 
3-5 RSAs) one finds a disturbing factor. Only 9 out of 27 passed, 
a pass-percentage of 33 as against a pass-percentage of near-50 at 
the highest level and 40 as the average of this group. It is possible 
that in order to fulfil the eligibility-criterion for retaining their 
candidature, the students in the RSA-group did little justice to 
their home assignments. This may indeed be probable because this 
author had no occasion to include within the framework of this 
survey the grades and marks given by their tutors. It will indeed 
be an interesting study to know how and how much the grades 
handed down by tutor-evaluators have a bearing on the examination 
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result of correspondence students. Another legitimate field of study 
should be the correlation of response-sheet assignments and sub- 
mission density by non-professional and professional students on 
the one hand and their showing at the annual examinations con- 
ducted by the university with comparative data of their TMA 
grades, on the other. Such a study will establish the examination 
performance ratio of two broad categories of students who come 


to the fold of correspondence education in relation to the submis- 
sion-density of RSAs by them. 


The Work Quantum in RSA 


Response Sheet Assignment may have three or more questions 
depending on the lesson-units which are covered by them. When 
RSAsare attached at the end of each lesson-unit, these rarely con- 
tain more than three questions. But if, asin the practice followed at 
the Panjab University, RSAs are attached with every even-number- 
ed (i.e., with Nos.2,4,6,8,10, 12 & so on) lesson-units, in the second 
ofthe two bracketed lessons three or more than three questions may 
be asked. In the sample reproduced in this book, four questions have 
been asked and the student is given a wide choice. From amongst 
five questions framed on the textbooks prescribed in his study 
course, he is required to attempt two question. Again, of the four 
questions on ‘composition’ and ‘applied grammar’, he has to 
only two of his choice. 

It is clear that in the context of the Indian system of examina- 
tions wherein the question papers are framed in such a way that a 
multiple choice is available to the students, the framing of RSA 
question-sheet has to fall in line with the prevailing practice. Many 
scholars who conducted Surveys to ascertain the maintenance of 
student interest in RSAs came up with suggestions ranging from 
varying the type of RSAs by, partly-replacing-partly-alternating the 
traditional essay-type question with objective-type ones and retain- 
ing multiple choice for students. It was found that students! ‘appear 

to react positively to assignment of this kind when they have them- 
selves had the opportunity to work with multiple choice questions 
in their course, but negatively if they have had no experience of 


attempt 


“Baath, John A., Pedagogical Report (2), University of Lund, Sweden, 
1975. 
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them.% Since the Indian students, by and large, have had experi- 
ence of multiple-choice questions of the essay-type from their Middle 
School examination upwards (and the trend continues at the post- 
graduate level also), there is no escape from this practice in RSAs. 


Time Consumed in RSA 
How much time does an average student take in asnswering an 


RSA in full? The question can vary from course-unit to course-unit 
and from subject to subject. In the case of a 3-question RSA, rou- | 
ghly about ]-hour-30 minutes will be needed by the student. In the 
case of a 4-question RSA, two hours should suffice. However, à 
lesson-packet necessarily contains three to four coursc-units; all sent 
together. For example, а В.А. First Year student would receive, in 
the same lesson-packet, two lesson-units (one course unit from the 
RSA point-of-view) in English and two each in two other elective 
subjects, say Political Science and History. Now, he has, so to say, 
3 RSAs (one each in the three subjects) all received together and 
all to be sent back within 15 or 20 days on the receipt of the lesson 
packet. Supposing each one of the three RSAs contains 3 questions, 
the student has to answer à total of 9 questions in two-weeks’ time. 
This works out to 4$ hours, i.e., not more than 21 hours’ work a 
week. [Nonetheless, these calculations do not take into account 
the time a student will take in assimilating the course material to 


enable him to answer all the 9 questions. At a rough estimate, it 
should take him 4 hours’ work for each course-unit for assimilat- 


her 11 hour work for writing out the an- 


ing the material and anot 
swer. All in all, therefore, he should devote (53 x3) 163 hours in 


two weeks, i.e. about 8 hours a week. 

However, even in the Western world practice as well as opi- 
nions concerning assignment for submissionseem to vary consider- 
ably.!7 In course catalogue, a Dutch correspondence school, IVIO, 
declares that each study-unit, including assignment questions, de- 
mands no more than 3-4 hourse of work. In another survey carried 
out at the American correspondence school USAFI, Tucker (1955) 


studies have been made in this field. See Esta- 
1965; Baath, 1971; Britain, 1973; also Lembecke, 
Beasley, 1972; and Holmberg, 1974. (See 


16A series of in-depth 
brooke, 1950; Kempfer, 
1964: Graff, Saxe, and Ostlyngen, 


Bibliography for details)- . 
Y'Studiegids, published by Stichting, IVIO, Lelystad Netherlands, 1972. 
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found that the study units took about 5 hours at an ауегаре.18 How- 
ever, Sommer mentions a survey carried out througha questionnaire 
Sent out to a good many German Correspondence schools in which 
the averagetime of work per study-unit was worked out to anything 
between 2 hours at one school to as much as 70 hours in another!!9 
John A. Baath says that similar answers were obtained by Graff, 
Saxe, and Ostlyngen (1966) by means of a questionnaire to mem- 
ber of the European Correspondence School Association, ECE.2° 
A sampling of 145 students, already referred to in a different 
context, done by the present author to determine the time taken 
by them in studying their course-units and then answering the 
RSAs, révealed the curious fact that it differed from 9 students 
considering 1 hour sufficient for assimilation to 32 students requir- 
ing 7 hours’ study. Between these two extremes were the remaining 
104 students whose requirements ranged from 2 hours to 6 hours. 


they are normally required to answer 5 questions of the same 
length in the university examination in 3 hours’ time, they said 
they would not mind doing it in the examination, but in home 
surroundings neither the speed nor the stamina built in the exami- 
nation hall could be had. However, all agreed that the ratio of 
Preparation of a question to the actual writing of it in the RSA 


should be 2 hours equated to 3 hours, 2 hours for assimilation and 
30 minutes for writing. 


Good, Bad and Indifferent RS As 


The submission density of RSAs naturally increases if the com- 
pulsory clause in submission regulations is strictly enforced, but 
the quality suffers. Many students care to submit their RSAs with 
clock-like regularity, but fail to keep up the standard of their per- 


?5Tucker, A., ‘Usefulness of Study guides in USAFI Correspondence 
Courses’. Summary in Mathiesen, D.E., 1971, pp. 48-49, 

Sommer, R., Der Fernunterricht, Diss., Coln., 1965. Quoted Pedagogi- 
cal Report, 1975 (2), University of Lund, Sweden, p. 5. 

201014. 
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formance. Since there evaluation grade is neither counted towards 
internal assessment (wherever it is in vogue) nor it is an index 
ofthe grade which they make in the annual examination, they 
feel no compulsion for maintaining an even standard. Finally, 
there is no compulsion for attempting all the three questions ina 
three-question RSA or both the questions in a two-question RSA 
resulting in many students attempting a fewer number and getting 
away with this lapse. 

With increasing number and frequency of submissions conse- 
quent upon the enforcement of the compulsory clause, every insti- 
tute is required to maintain individual record of the submission- 
periodicity and evaluation-grade of each student. This is done not 
only in the master ledger containing the RSA record in which one 
page is'allotted'to each student, but also on the Remtex of Metho- 
dex system cards. In the absence of a computerized system, all 
entries are made by, members of the administrative staff in ink. 
One drawback of this half-baked system is the non-availability to 
the tutor of a student's previous performance record at the time 
a new RSA is under evaluation by him. The fresh RSA, for all 
practical purposes, 50 far as the tutor is concerned, is unrelated 
to the student's previous performance and there is no way for 
him to kuow whether or not the individual student has gained 


from his comments and suggestions given earlier. 


Students’ Reaction to Ті utor's Comments 

It may be a moot point and subject to some controversy whe- 
ther students gain from tutor's comments, incorporating the neces- 
sary element of improvement in their next RSA. However, com- 
ments from student have always been extremely telling and reveal- 
ing in this regard. Very often a student not only writes to the 
tutor who has marked his RSA but also to the Director of the 
Institute or to the Head of the Department complimenting or 
complaining against a tutor's work. Remarks such asthe following 
are often found in these letters, 

“I belong to a remote village. T am naturally cut off from other 
correspondence students, Tt was heartening for me to know that 
some one at a distance takes care of me and writes such come 
ments which not only guide me but also instruct me. 1 have left a 
large marginal space in this assignment. Please be kind enough to 


write in detail." 
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"I value my marked assignments because I come to know not 
only my mistakes and lapses but also my qualities. Your remarks 
that I should avoid flowery and ornate language weretothe point. 
My friends also complain that I use an artificial kind of language 
which is rather bookish. Please Suggest a good dictionary or a 
good book of English usage in addition to the list already availa- 
ble in the Introductory lesson-unit.” 

"I have been given 94 marks out of 20. I do not know what 
prompted the teacher to give me such a low score. I have done 
my best. Indeed, my answer was to the point and was based on 
the material supplied to me in the lessons. If the teacher had 
given me some hints on how to improve my rating, I would have 
been more than satisfied, but beyond these marks there is no com- 
ment on my assignment." К 

“Unfortunately, with a Pressing job and a large family, I have 
hardly any time to breathe between my one RSA and another. I 
hope my tutor keeps this in view when he marks my English RSA. 
I am afraid I took hardly any time in revising it and there might 
be spelling mistakes." 

"I don't know what to make of it. I played a practical hoax on 
the institute by Sending two RSAs, identical in every detail per- 
taining to the same lesson-units on two different dates. Both have 
Come back to me. Both are marked and evaluated by the same 
tutor. In one I get 53% marks, in the other I get only 46%. Does 
this happen in the annual examination also?" 

"Please give my regards to Miss J., my tutor in English, She has 
Corrected two mistakes which Were not mistakes, I had written 
‘the hues of the rainbow', she corrected ‘hues’ into ‘uses’. I had 
written ‘the serpent Wriggled’, she Corrected ‘the servant wriggled’. 
May be, she does it all the time, I don’t know.” 

“% marks mean nothing. Th 
I should be told why an answ 
itis shorter in length and mo 
good if I am told why it to 
RSA to come back to me and only 12 days for th 
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your notice. In Question. L I get 13 marks out of 20—and I know 
this was my worst question. In Question III, I get only 10, while 
I thought it was my best. Question No. ТУ. :І had copied word- 
for-word from the lesson itself, and yetI scored 11 out of 20 marks 
in it. I am right in my assumption that my tutor has failed to re- 
cognise the copied material belonging to the lesson which he him- 
self wrote.” 

*Imustsay that my handwriting is bad, but my tutor's is worse. 
My brother now has a stock joke. He says I deserve my tutor!" 

“Please let me know why it is necessary for me to send my RSA 
within fifteen days of its receipt. After all, correspondence educa- 
tion is ‘open education’. I should be allowed to do my home assi- 
gnment as and when I want it and not as and when the Institute 
wants me to want it. Please excuse my language.” 


This is a random assortment of letters and comments received 


from the students in a two-way communication. No further com- 


ment is needed on some of the comments by these diligent students. 
Indeed, if their complaints are properly looked into and the rele- 
s re-processed through a more diligent tutor, one 


vant assignment. : : 
heir complaints established beyond 


would find the legitimacy oft 


doubt. 
Students differ but in their colour and nationality. Their outlook 


all the world over is indeed the same. Kenneth Mackenzie, a staff 
tutor in Arts in the Yorkshire region of the Open University, 
issued a circular between May and October in 1975 to 550 scholars 
in Day Schools. 139 replies were received which roughly works out 
to 1 out of 4 circulars sent out. А digest of replies received from 
them was published in the Teaching At a Distance? Even a casual 
reading of some of the excerpts will establish the conformity of 
their pattern to that of the comments received from students of 
correspondence courses in India. The only difference between the 
TMAs of the Yorkshire Region of U.K. and the RSAs in the 
Punjab-Haryana region of India is their colour of English. Variety, 
range and spectrum of comments and observations by the two sets 
of students tally. The conclusion by the British scholar is also 


applicable to the Indian conditions. if 
“Tt does seem that most correspondence tuition must at present 
to Tutor Comments on the TMA', Teaching At a 


?1:Student Reactions 
pen University, London, 1976. 


Distance, No. 5, The о 
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be (why not ?) an act of faith. Much remains to be known, in any 
detail, about the average student's use of his tutor's comments. 
Much may yet be done, by all Staff, to guide and encourage stu- 
dents in productive Ways of learning from the marked TMA. One 
thing stands out, that almost all students value the TMA asa 
means of learning. and that апу resources devoted by the univer- 


holding what it called *Tutor Agreement Trial’ during 1974 and 
1975. It held a Series of meeting between Broups of tutors teaching 
Social science courses in the East Midlands region. “The business 


Were between half 


difficulties and 


ing a team and 

community spirit among part-time staff than as à method of moni- 

toring tutors and their attitudes? 2 
Some ‘Tutor Agreement Trials’ are 


year in each Correspondence institute, I 


22Mackenzie, Kenneth, op. cit., р. 58. 

?3Price, Catherine, *Tutors Discuss Marking’, Teaching At а Distance 
No. 7, The Open University, London, 1976. 
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СНАРТЕК УП 


PERSONAL CONTACT PROGRAMME (PCP) 


The administrators and teachers ina correspondence study program- 
me have to face a peculiar situation which teachers and students 
on a traditional campus humming with their physical presence can- 
not visualise. The student community of correspondence courses 
H.G. Wells’s The Invisible Man and also, like him, 
er, in spite of facile classifications. it 
ket the individuals either as a section 


ora class even in a college. But more so a sense of mystery and 
enigmatic quality surrounds the teacher and the student community 
of a correspondence education programme. Both the provider of 
education and thetaker of education appear to be remote, elusive 
and inscrutible While the teacher seems to ask “whom am I 
teaching? who is at the receiving end?”, the student naturally 
asks: “who is teaching me? who is at the giving end?” 

Personal Contact Programmes, as isclear from the very nomencla- 
ture, are designed to unravel the mystery of elusive identities 
through purposeful social contact and intellectual confrontation 
between the Faculty and the students or correspondence studies. 
Indeed, the teacher sitting in the remote corner of his institute 
hardly recognizes the faceless mob he is addressing his lessons 
and circular letters to. À cartoon by Alan Harris illustrating 
Naomi McInftosh's article! The Place of Summer Schools in the Open 


University caricatures the teacher's predicament in an eye-ball to 
eye-ball teaching confrontation with his students. In the cartoon 
a teacher is shown facing а class. The inevitable question he asks 
himself is: “Сап I still teach . .. Are the students real?” 

Why personal Contact Programmes? Why face-to-face teaching? 


In any open learning system the very idea of a face-to-face teaching 


is invisible like 
undefinable. For that matt 
is fallacious to label or tic 


‘The Place of Summer Schools in Open University’ 
> 


1McIntosh, Naomi, 
No. 3, The Open University, London, 1975 


Teaching At a Distance, 
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programme seems absurd—at the face of it. “Опе feels uneasy and 
even disloyal about discussing such teaching ...,” because “the 
truth is that face-to-face teaching is alien to Open University".? How- 
ever, in the British context, tutorials and summer schools (residential 
courses) were to be an integral part of the teaching programme at 
the OU right from the beginning. The White Paper on a University 
of the Air (1966) had stated: “Its aim will be to provide, inaddition 
to television and radio lectures, correspondence courses of a quality 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. These will be reinforced by 
residential courses and tutorials.” 

Personal Contact Programmes organised by institutes in India 
for periodical contact with distant students are equivalent of 
Summer Schools, tutorials and counselling sessions of the Open 
University, London. In the absence of local counsellors on the 
pay-roll of correspondence education institutes, the Indian corres- 
pondence student has hardly anything to falls back upon to 
substantiate and reinforce the printed course material he receives 
by post and the two-way communication with the institute through 
his Response Sheets Assignment (RSAs) returned to him as 
Tutor-marked Assignments (TMAs). Personal Contact Programmes 
(PCPs), therefore, have more Significance for the Indian student 
than summer schools or counselling sessions for a British student. 
They are indeed the only hope for 
nature of his earlier schooling and 
to react positively to the printed 
touch of the impersonal word ina 


Н 15 not included j 
of things. n the scheme 


The ‘tutorial approach’, as it is called informa] education, is indeed 
> 
?Lewis, Roger, ‘The Place of Face-to-Face Tuition 
sity System’. Teaching At a Distance, No. 3, The Ope 
1975. 
ЗА University of the Air 
London, 1966. 


in the Open Univer- 
n University, London, 
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something that cannot be altogether dispensed with in any system 
of correspondence education unless of course there are media 
aids such as an enlarged scope for radio, TV, cassettes, films, 
video-tapes, telephone counselling and the like. In a situation 
where little of these aids is available, PCPs fill the gaps left unbrid- 
ged in the fabric of correspondence education. There is no doubt 
that given the resources and the will, technology even in developing 
countries like India, can enhance the skills required for reaching 
out and across the vast landmasses involed in distant teaching, 
bridging the gulfs of distance through radio and television and 
closing the gap of time through tapes and recorded lessons. But 
what technology in a teaching-learning situation cannot do now is 
to do away with interpersonal exchanges and still remain truly 
educational. The claim made in one of the earlier chapters of this 
book that correspondence courses follow traditional boundaries 
to crumble and jurisdictive limitations of affiliating univeristies 
to overcome can be sustained only in the limited sense that geo- 
economic and logistic problems in the communication of ideas 
are overcome in this innovative teaching-learning process. But 
there are critical points beyond which technology cannot be 
stretched except with danger to the very purpose for which ап edu- 
cational programme is launched. The idea therefore that like the 
State in the Marxist jargon, the classroom will ‘wither away" in the 
advent of the expected technological breakthrough, is at best a 
one-sided claim. Over-insistence and over-emphasis on the techno- 
logy-based teaching-learning equation of relationship tend towards 
regimentation, pigmentation of mental attitudes and compulsory 
domination of those at the receiving end by these at the dispens- 
ing end. There should be some logical corrective to a situation in 


which the teaching technology is used to the total exclusion of the 


personal touch of the teacher. Inone sense, therefore, the PCPs are 


designed to bring back the personal touch through the backdoor 
if the institutes ате shy of admitting this welcome guest, at least 


once in a while, through the front door. 3 
The name is new; but novelty is contained only in the name. The 
assumption is wrong that Personal Contact Programmes are some 


kind of methodological innovation in terms of the extension 
service of the university to the community. PCPs in their basic 
postulates are but a short spell of classroom teachin gwith ‘tutorials’ 
and ‘counselling’ thrown in for good measure. There is no novelty 
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in them except that the teams of teachers travel from the institute 
to stay for a period of 7 to 10 days at a specific station and hold 
classes in the evening instead of the students coming to attend 
classes on the campus of the institute. However even this novelty 
wears off when we know of Correspondence courses institutes 
insisting on students travelling on their own, to come and stay at 
their own expense, at venues fixed up by the Institute where teams 
of teachers are ready with the pick and shovel to get down to the 


programme is ‘new’ as against the old, leisurely pace at which tea- 
ching-learning apparatus moves in a regular institution of higher 
education. Again, the novelty lies in the ‘emergent distinctive- 
ness’ of Personal contact programmes. This distinctiveness depends 
on choosing course-units for teaching, tutorial-oriented counselling 


tive Personnel for solving students’ problems. In a traditional 
Setting also these areas of guidance are as essential as in non-tradi- 
tional system, but in a day-to-day physical rapport with teachers, 
students’ problems have a tendency to get resolved without much 


Ifpersonal contact programmes are а ‘my 
pondence education, it Should be worth 
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effort with teachers and administrators joining hands becomes ine- 
vitable, and the teaching sometimes has per force to don the robe 
of an administrator while an administrator is called upon to des- 
charge the functions of a teacher, howsoever irksome it might be 
for him. However, a close look will be necessary to know the 
organisational and instructional pattern that go into the maktng of 
a personal contact programme. Е 

To use a systems approach to the problem of organising a PCP 
it should be necessary to analyse systems’ components and interre- 
lationships, to synthesise these elements together with previously 
unrelated ones to build a model to know thestructure and relation- 
ships for the purpose of quantification and, if necessary, to have 
a simulated ‘rehearsal’ of the system before it is actually imple- 
mented resulting in the modification of the model. Since PCP ina 
correspondence study programme, necessary as 1115,15 not of pivotal 
but of peripheral importance, it should also be necessary to know 
relationship between the pivot (the course material) and and the 
periphery (the PCP) to determine how they act and react on each 
other. 


A PCP, by its very nature, 
terns, the administrative and th 


is a component of two activity pat- 
eacademic. However, these patterns 
do not run in successive phases with the result that the academic 
pattern is peresent in the background when the administrative pat- 
tern is at work and the administrative pattern takes a back seat 
when the academic pattern is in full play. Very often they impinge 
on each other, come into a headlong clash resulting in avoidable 
delays and embarrassments. To begin with it is the administrative 
wing of a correspondence courses institute which initiates the 


following tasks. 


(1) Fixing up places of PCPs. A normal practice is to take into. 


account the student concentration in various courses at a parti- 
cular place. 200 student opting for a particular town is the initial 
number which normally qualifies a place for holding a PCP. If, for 
example, town X has a total population of correspondence stu- 
dents exceeding 200, a PCP is held there provided no other cons- 
traints hold the programme from materialising. 

(2) Students’ option. from the town of their choice. Since correspon- 
dence students are scattered over a large Jandmassand not morethan 
20 to 30 per cent in any correspondence study programme benefit 
from PCPs as we shall see later in this chapter, it is necessary to 
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get their options regarding stations of their choice. Soa circular 
letter is sent out to them listing the possible stations. Indeed this 
list is very often appended with their initial enrolment form and 
they are required to give their choice in a column included in the 
form. 

(3) Fixingup the venue. This is crucial to the whole gamut of the 
administrative task in holding PCPs because not only classroom 
accommodation is to be arranged, keeping in view the number of 
students in various classes necessitating their split into more than 
one Sections, but also to know the suitability of the chosen build- 
ing from the point of (a) its location and easy approach; (b) 
availability of hostel/residential accommodation for the team of 
teachers in its near vicinity; (c) security for women student be- 
cause classes are held late in the evening and the last class is dis- 
persed at 9.45 p.m., (d) transport facility for home going student 
late in the evening; (e) arrangements for a cycle/scooter shed, a 
refreshment stall and (f ) adequate arrangements for uninterrupted 
Supply of electricity and drinking water. 

(4) Selecting a Convener and the Teachers. Options are again obtain- 
€d from the teachers in the Institute well in time for their stations 
of choice. The Conveners (Cordinators) have to be senior faculty 
members, if possible, but it is indeed not an imperative overriding 
other academic and administrative considerations. In case the 
number of students in a particular subject is so small as not to 
require the presence of a wholetime teacher, the Convener is 
given the option of getting assistance from local college teachers 


who are paid a fixed honorarium for the number of classes taught 
by them. 
(5) Sending the Preparatory Material. This is not adhered to by 


all correspondence education institutes. However, an orientation 


letter is sent to all students re 


tate of disrepair, necessitating temporary 
Living accommodation, 
stall, transport for local 
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students, security and gas-lamp arrangement, ccmmon- 166m for 
girl students and their parents who sometimes accompany them 
to the venue of the PCP, arrangement for local teachers’ help in 

meeting classes in subjects with fewer students or to replace a last- 

minute casualty from the list of correspondence teachers, all these 

arrangements have to be given a thorough screening. 

While these arrangements are being made in a phased program- 
me, course leaders and Heads in various subjects are busy for- 
mulating their teaching schedule for the coming PCP. In some ins- 
titutes, the multiplicity of place where PCPs are to be simultane- 
ously held necessitates division of labour among the facutly mem- 
bers and one teacher may take upon himself the duty of meeting 
even 4 different classes a day. Again, the quantification of the teach- 
ing load and the close liaison with other subject teachers necessitates 
more than one meeting convened by the Coordinator. The follow- 
ing elements can be identified for the Academic contribution to the 
preparatory work for holding a PCP at an outstation. 

(1) Team Making. The Convener makes his team in consultation 
with the Heads of the respective departments on the basis of the 
n-wise list drawn up in terms of the (4) above. He finalises the 


list keeping in view the accommodation available in the best insti- 
(b) men teachers. 


tutions for (a) lady teachers, 

(2) Work Allocation. This is done on the basis of the statistics 
of students already gathered by the administrative staff. The 
number of classes, section-wise, to be held in.each subject during 

and teaching load is 


the 10-day programme is predetermined | , 
equally distributed among the members of the team. Subject specia- 
lisation, aptitude for larger/smaller classes, convenience of time 


particularly for lady members of the staff who prefer classes in the 
early evening hours, utilisation of the zero-period, if necessary, 
for subjects in which fewer students are to be taught etc. are fac- 

tors which affect the work allocation. А | 
(3) Framing of the Time Table. This is the most important item 
in the preparatory work for any Personal Contact Programme. 
fa PCP, unlike its counterpart in 


The time-table in the context o its | 
a regular college, is à tight schedule, because within a short span 


of less than 5 hours’ teaching span, as many as 13 subjects have 
to be fixed. The time-table framer has to keep track of subject- 
combinations of students, also keeping in mind the classroom 
accommodation avilable at the host college. Too many classes held 
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simultaneously may be possible logistically only if in addition to 
teachers, unlimited classroom accommodation is available, but 
this is never the case. Again, subjects with fewer students may be 
adjusted in the last periods thereby letting a majority of students 
free in time to commute home. Lastly, the time-table has to be 
kept flexible enough to allow for the exigency of exchange of 
periods between classes and teachers through mutual adjustments. 
It has to be seen that no specific group of students is allowed to 
roam free for more than one period at a time. 

(4) Preparatory academic work. Since PCPs cannot be held 
simultaneously in all the towns selected for the purpose, there can 
be no uniformity in covering the prescribed courses which must 
of necessity, differ from station to station. Hence the team of tea- 
chers deputed for the purpose has to select topics/lessons/course- 
units which the students have already received in ‘the form of prin- 
ted material by a particular date, viz. a week or so before the 
actualcommencement of the PCP. Any departure from the princi- 
tion between the course material already in the hands 


ple of correla 
PCP teaching would defeat its own per- 


of the students and the 


pose. 
With the preparation work both at the level of teachers and the 
f PCP staff reach the venue of 


administrative staff over, teams о 
the PCP either a day earlier or at least on the morning of the day 
PCP classes are to be held in the evening. They get lodged in the 
hostel/rest house/faculty house accommodation already reserved 
for them by the host institute. Some members prefer to stay with 
friends and others. Two hours before the commencement of the 
first period, students start arriving at the venue where class-wise 
and course-wise counters are manned by the administrative staff 
who issue number slips and a copy of the time-table on prodution 
of their photo-bearing identity cards. They are told to go to their 
respective classrooms. Students are not required to go from class- 
room to classroom, it is the teachers who go on their round of 
teaching seminar work to the classroom. i» 
Now the stage is ready for the teaching proper. Indeed, it isa 
kind of ‘mind camp college’ in action—with one basic difference 
The leisurely pace of campus teaching is nowhere to be seen. 
Every one seems to be in a desperate hurry. Students want to get 
the maximum out of their teachers, and teachers, on their part, 
are bubbling with a fit of enthusiasm which they do not have in 
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their desk jobs to avail of the opportunity for exercising their 
rusty tongues. A kind of ‘compressed teaching’ is the result, be- 
cause the course material which normally gets covered in 4 to 5 
months’ time in a regular college is made the subject of a close 
classroom scrutiny within 10 days’ time. A teacher of English for 
example, may take up for discussion three to four important poems 
in one sitting ora teacher of History may use up a whole dynas- 
tic period in the country’s history within an hour. A feverish 
atmosphere with students scribbling in their notebooks and the 
teachers using the black-board in conjunction with their lectures 
prevails in the classroom. 

The following components of the actual PCP teaching can be 
identified. 

(a) Lectures, 

(b) Discussion. 

(c) Point-synopsis of topics not considered necessary for a de- 
tailed lecture or discussion. 

(d) Seminars/Tutorials. 

(е) Individual guidance—particularly in Geography, Mathema- 
ties, Economics and Psychology. 

(f) DRS—Difficulty-resolving-sessions. These include problem 
solving concerning non-adjustment of fee, wrong mailing addresses, 
ill-adjustment of eligibily criterion, loss of lessons in transit and a 
host of other administrative problems which are noted down and 
immediately communicated to the complaints-cell in the Institute 
for solution. 

(g) Library work—(if the camp library is taken to each venue of 


the PCP). In some universities Gncluding the Panjab University) 
this prectice has been discontinued, 
(h) Assessment of the students" 
collection, 
charts. 


performance through data- 
questionnaires, attendance graphs and evaluation 


ш 


Attendance at a Personal Contact Pr. 
is fewer than thirty percent student: 
the total scheme of things. However, 
ing for it is thirty per cent of the stude: 


ogramme being voluntary, it 
5 who avail of this facility in 
even this figure is mislead- 
nts actually listed in a parti- 
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cular area who eventually turn up for the PCP. Indeed, when the 
total enrolment of any correspondence education institute in India 
is taken into account and the number of students who actually 
participate in all the PCPs held by it during the whole year, it 
will be surprising to see the figure come down to as low as 15 or 
even 10 per cent. For day-to-day attendance, the following data 
were collected for three regions in Punjab and Haryan awith PCPs 


held at the respective district headquarters. 


TABLE 27 
ATTENDANCE AT A PERSONAL CONTACT PROGRAMME 


Region X Region Y Region 2. 


т ==” 
Those enrolled students in the region. 640 522 390 
Those who opted for PCP at situation X 603 501 382 
in their admission form. 
Those who confirmed their intention of 280 252 150 
attending the PCP in response to a com- 
munication. 

110 118 84 


Those who actually turned up for regis- 
tration in the first day. 
at the PCP also fluctuated, dropping 


The day-to-day attendence 
of the programme. Here 1s the day- 


dangerously towards the end 
to-day figure. 


TABLE 28 
DAY-TO-DAY ATTENDANCE AT A PERSONAL CONTACT 
PROGRAMME 
Region X Region Ү Region Z 

First day e 110 118 84 
Second day e 108 117 81 
Third day e 110 117 84 
78 

Fourth day "m 98 105 
Fifth day 102 101 75 
80 64 
Sixth day oe 89 A 3 
Seventh day 75 x Z 
Eighth day 71 _ т 

Ninth day 60 

44 42 38 


Tenth day 
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This trend is visible almost every time a PCP js arranged, and 
now the planners in correspondence education institutes have 
started taking it for granted that roughly about 40% of students 
enrolled from a particular region send their consent to attend the 
programme and approximately 1895 actually come forward to 
attend the classes. The attendance can fall down to fewer than 
one half of the number registered at a PCP after the seventh or 


TABLE 29 
STUDENTS’ COMMENTS ON THE PCP 

Number sampled: 110 

Pre-University 25 

B.A. I 28 

B.A. II 38 

B.A. III 19 

I. I find the PCP: 
(a) most useful: 87 
(b) helpful 9 
(c) good but not indispensable: 8 
(d) relevant but not very good: 4 
(е) not worth attending 2 
П. The lecture work was: 
(a) interesting & useful 80 
(Б) just interesting 10 
(c) useful 9 
(4) ordinary but useful 8 
(е) boring and dull 3 
HI. The PCP should have a duration of: 

(a) six days 21 
(b) eight days 45 
(c) ten days 36 
(d) twelve days 4 


(e) fifteen days 
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IV. One or more than one PCP at a place: 


(a) 1 PCP, 10-days’ duration 36 

(b) 2 PCP, 7-days' each 51 

(с) 2 PCP, 10-days' each 17 

(d) 1 PCP, 15-days’ duration 4 

(e) More than 2 PCPs of 6-days 9 
V. Classes should be held: 

(a) in the morning 11 

(b) in Ihe evening 99 
VI. Attendance at PCP should be compulsory: 

(a) Yes 42 

(b) No 68 


VII. Camp Library at PCP: Its necessity: 

(a) Yes, very necessary 70 

(b) May be, but not very essential 30 

(c) no opinion 6 

(d) not necessary 4 

Should cultural or informal valedictory functions or inaugural functions 
be a part of the PCP? 
(a) Yes, very necessary 
(b) May be, but not very essential 34 
(c) no opinion 

(d) wastage of time 


VIII. 


In the 9th column the students were requested to give their com- 
ments on the functioning of the programme and suggestions for 
its improvement. 87 students left the column blank, not caring to 
write anything. Of the remaining 23 students, 5 gave usual sugges- 
tions about length and duration of the programme, 6 wrote about 
the need for better gas-lamp arrangements in case of a power 
failure, which indeed was not infrequent in the town, 2 girls wrote 
about their difficulty in coming for the classes in the evening and 
asked for the programme to be held in the morning hours. How- 
ever, 10 students came up with very useful comments and sugges- 
tions. Some of these are given here: 

(1) “I have my set of lessons which I have read carefu lly, I ex 
pected the teacher to work on the basis of this material. However, 
in class after class, all teachers continued teaching independent of 
the material already received by the students. When I asked Mr 
Y who taught us Political Science, he said we should keep our ears 
open for his oral teaching but side by side keep our eyes peeled for 
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lessons with us. I noted down the sentence in my note book but 
do not know what it means.” . 

(2) *The English teacher came to the class, she sniffed the air 
and said the college campus stank and that they had more clean- 
liness in Chandigarh. АП through the period and all through the 
ten days she taught us, her attitude was disdainful as if she looked 
down upon us. I have yet to come across a more unsympathetic 
teacher. We refrained from asking her any questions jlest she lost 
her temper with us. Other teachers were good but none cared to 
come to a personal level and ‘talk to us as fellow human beings 
and not as sheep in a herd.” (Translated from Punjabi) 

(3) *Personal Contact Programmes of our university tend to be- 
come merely ‘programmes’. The ‘personal’ and the ‘contact’ are 
missing from them. Why can’t the Directorate tell the teachers 
and the administrative staff to make it less of a ‘programme’ and 
more of a ‘personal contact’?” 

(4) “I am happy about all the teachers and all that they have 

. taught us. God bless them. I had never thought they would be so con- 
Siderate and kind. But I must Say that the English lecturer spoke so 
much in a foreign accent and spoke so fast that it took me the first 
two days to adapt my ears to her way of speaking. The teacher 
who taught History was very interesting. He has а funny way of 
combining teaching of history with jokes and anecdotes. This way 
it is possible for us to remember many things. The teacher in Poli- 
tical Science did not teach on the basis of our lessons, but that was 
rather good. We got his teaching and we got our lessons. I thank 
my teachers." 

(5) "There is no doubt that PCPs are good. They should be held 
more often. But two things must be done. Teachers should allow 
students to contact them during the day time also. Some students 
are always free and have time enough to come and consult their 
teachers in the hostel where they are staying. However, they are 
not encouraged to bother the teachers outside the PCP hours. I 
also suggest that instead of classroom teaching, the students should 
be divided into three or four groups of 5 to 10 students and the 
teacher should discuss the subject with them rather informally ins- 
tead of an hour'slong period. These are my two suggestions and I 
hope you will consider them." (Translated from Punjabi) 

(6) “The library is useless. I wanted some books to borrow and [ 
was told that the books were brought only to be displayed and read 
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during the PCP hours inside the library room. What is the fun of 
bringing the library all the distance from Chandigarh and then 
shutting its gates on students? Another thing I must say. Weshould 
have more freedom to mix with one another. There should be a 
free period in which all the students should be allowed to meet and 
know one another. We hardly know any one, and even afrer 10 days 
I do not know the name of the boy next to me in the classroom." 


(Translated from Hindi) 


IV 


From suggestions put forth in number 2, 3 & 5 it is clear that stu- 
dents want the informal atmosphere of a tutorial rather than a 
rigid classroom climate. They want the PCP not to be a mini-col- 
lege run like an evening institute, but an informal get-together of 
students and teachers who can talk and discuss things as the freak 
takes them. They want the stress to be laid on ‘personal’ and “соп- 


tect’ rather than on ‘programme’, as the student reported in No.3 
aptly remarks. Indeed in retrospect it might be said that the com- 
ment is not wide of the mark. Since correspondence teachers are 
hardly distinguishable from college teachers and many of them 
have years of college teaching background, they fail to transcend 
the limitation imposed by a life-long habit. Consequently they can- 
not become a kind of ‘contact’ or ‘medium’ for the esoteric disci- 
pline of teaching. Haranguing the way they do in a classroom, they 
expect the students to have a taste of oral teaching in addition to 
their printed course material, and in this process the element of 
personal contact is sacrificed. There is a tendency in them to excel 
college teachers in the quantum and quality of oral teaching and 
give ‘the maximum to the students in the short time’ the have at 


their disposal. 

The specific role a cor 
is a point on which consi 
in the students but also i 
it should be understood that t 
dence study programme is 
remedial and supportive in 
recognised the limitations р 


respondence teacher should play in a PCP 
derable differences will be found not only 
n the teachers themselves. To begin with 
he class-teacher's role in a correspon- 
limited in that ‘it is intended to be 
nature.’ The Open University, London 
laced on class-tutor's role when it ob- 
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served in 1973 that the chief role of face-to-face teacher was, not 
to develop new themes and new ideas but to ensure that students 
fully understood the ideas and argument presented in the course- 
units and programmes, and to remedy student’s academic weak- 
nesses or deficiencies..." The complaint by a student listed (1) above 
makes a specific reference to this anomaly between the theory and 
the practice of a personal contact programme. “I expected my 
teacher to work on the basis of this material,” he says almost tear- 
fully. When he tried to seek a clarification on this count, the 
teacher asked him to keep his ears open rather than his eyes 
peeled. This, no doubt, was a witty answer but a poor joke, cut in 
poorer taste at the expense of the student. i 
If PCPs are ‘remedial’ and ‘supportive’ in nature, the teachers 
engaged in this important academic exercise should have a clear 
idea of what they are supposed to do. The figures given in this 
chapter prove that only a small minority of students can attend a 
PCP and only a very small number of even those who eventually 
come forward to attend a PCP remains till ‘the bitter end’. When 
only 15% of the total enrolment is expected to benefit from a PCP, 
any recourse to fresh teaching material would be gross injustice to 
the remaining 85% who cannot attend or choose not to attend а 
PCP knowing that the remedial nature of a spot-teaching-situ- 
ation may not be beneficial to them, Constraints such as nature 
of employment, distance to be covered for attending a PCP, 
arrangements for stay (institutes do not take the responsibility of 
making arrangements for the students’ stay who are left to do it 
on their own in a 


majority of cases), fi i Е 
stay, confidence іп the work they a шнын он 


4Тһе Орел University: Teaching by 


seh ots Correspondence in the Open University 
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teaching and the material that I provide to my students is more 
comprehensive and better arranged. than іл the set of lessons with 
the students.”” This comment by a senior colleague is indicative 
of the line of argument some teachers give. They want that the 
basic concept of a personal contact programme as a corrective and 
remedial measure should now be revised and PCPs should stand 
and fall on their own strength rather than as subsidiaries of the 
printed material. 

A student’s complaint that it was a mixed blessing when a 
teacher deviated: from the course material is another pointer in this 
direction. “The teacher in Political Science did not teach on the 
basis of our Jessons but that was rather good. We got his teaching 
and we got our lessons." So the boon was two-fold for the students 
who could attend and sit through all the days, not for those who 
could not attend for constraints well outside the power of the stu- 
dents and the institute. 

Aimlessness in the teacher’s approach to the problem is but an 
offshoot of the question.® If a class-room teacher at a PCP finds 
his work not well cut-out for the day, it is because he does not feel 
greatly bound by what the course team had written as the basic 
material for the students. “What shall we talk today approach"* 
does more harm to a class of hopefuls who have come specifically 
for getting at first hand what they had earlier got at second hand, 
and who expect the teacher to know before hand what he is 
scheduled to talk on a particular day. It should indeed be good if 
students are given, along with their attendance chit and a copy of 
time-table, a period-to-period subject-wise schedule of topics the 
teachers are supposed to take up for discussion in the classroom. 
“Lack of clear aims is a general educational failing, but the Open 
University system of face-to-face teaching seems almost to en- 
courage it. One student commented on the paradox of highly 
structured course units with clear objectives. and tutorials which 
are amorphous—trying to meet all needs and satisfying none." А 

The PCP teacher, іп the context of correspondence education in 


5See Lewis, Roger. ‘The Place of Face-to-Face Tuitlonin the Open Uni- 
versity System,’ Teaching At a Distance, No. 3, 1975, p. 27. А m 
9Thomas, Alan Berkeley; ‘Success & Failure in the Open University 


quoted in op. cit. TN s 
"Lewis. Ronee ‘The Place of Face-to-Face Tuition in the Open Univer- 


sity System’, Teaching At a Distance, No. 3, 1975, р. 27. 
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India, has to perform a two-fold role. He is to act asan interpreter 
rather than as an author of a course. Secondly, he is to play the per- 
sonalised role of a ‘tutor’ and not remain blissfully alienated from 
the students in his usual air of a high-brow classroom teacher. 
These two roles are complementary—not opposed to each other— 
and can, be performed simultanenously. Students come to attend a 
PCP with a variety of expectations and high hopes. They are self- 
motivated adults who know what they are doing and do not fail 
noticing what their teachers are doing. The complaint against high- 
born Caste Brahmin attitude of a teacher who more often talked 
of offensive smells in the mofussil surroundings than teach her 
subject is indicative of a distaste for the traditional white-collar 
attitude. The presentauthor could not investigate to know whether 
thecomplaining student was a low caste Harijan but if he wasone, 
his indignation againstthe high-born lady teacher could be under- 
stood and appreciated in the right context. 


У 


32:68 was the ratio of students who said ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the question 
‘Should PCPs be compulsory for all students? The matter remains 
unresolved because the usefulness ofa Personal Contact Programme 
in its relation to the final outcome of a student’s performance re- 
mains univestigated. Further, there are personal and socio-economic 
reasons which effectively bar a student's entry into a PCP of 10- 
day duration. However, no university in India, nor any corres- 
pondence education institute in the West, has considered it aca- 
demically sound to make attendance at the PCP compulsory for 
all students. Of course in professional courses, such as in B. Ed. 
and M.Ed., where ‘teaching practicals’ are necessary for determining 
the internal assessment of correspondence students, the institutes 
cannot do without PCPs which are the only means of collecting 
distant students at one place. In all other courses, itis conceded by 
all who are engaged in correspondence education, complusory PCP 
attendance is likely to become a deterrent to potential students. 
The Open University London found, thro 


ugh a study conducted 
by McIntosh and Woodley,’ that as many as 24% of potential 
$Quoted in McIntosh, Naomi, ‘The Place of Summer Schools in the Open 
University’, op. cit. 
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applicants for various courses in the Open University did not apply 
because they thought they would not be able to attend summer 
schools. Now, ‘summer school’ in the Open University context (1- 
week to 2-weeks duration) may not be the exact equivalent of the 
personal contact programme (1-week to 10-day duration) in the 
Indian context, but it approximates to the idea in general. No study 
in student motivation has been made in India to know the percent- 
age of those students who would have applied for correspondence 
courses but thought better of it because they had a mistaken notion 
that attendance at a personal contact programme was compulsory. 

However, while attendance at PCP for students should not be 
compulsory, this cannot be said about correspondence teachers. 
Indeed all correspondence teachers, whether or not they have con- 
tributed in writing lessons, should compulsorily teach in personal 
contact programmes. This is the only occasion when they can know 
at first had what makes their lessons tick and whether or not they 
are engaged in an academically viable activity at the institute. 


VI 


percentage with RSA submission 


A question regarding the pass- i 
been answered in the preceding 


ratio and their interrelationship has 
chapter. When that question is posed again in the context of PCP 


attendance, the answer remains elusive because statistics make a 


nonsense of any predictions. The figures given in Table 30 pertain 


only to a single B.A. course in three subjects, viz. English, History 


and Economics. 
There has been no study which should correlate the RSA-sub- 
mission ratio with PCP-attendance ratio and finally investigate the 


claim or its rejection that students who are regular in RSA submis- 
sion and PCP-attendance show better results. The only opinion 
one can have without a detailed study of that kind is that there is 
no appreciable fall or increase in the number of students in either 
case. | 

If this fact is statistically established, the question about the 
desirability or otherwise of holding PCPs gets a sharper edge. 
Nonetheless there is hardly any doubt that PCPs fulfil a psycholo- 
gical need—both of the institutes (and people who run them) and 
of the students. Naomi McIntosh, extensively referred to in this 
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TABLE 30 
INTERRELATIONSHIP OF EXAMINATION RESULTS AND PCP 
ATTENDANCE 
University X (not named) 
Course B.A. in three subjects 
Total Admissions: 744 
PCP attendance: 
First leg: 10 days 172 
Second leg: 10 days 143 
Common to both 78 


Maximum attendance at 
either of the two 237 


Those who did not attend 507 
Examination Results 
Ist Div. 2nd Div. 3rd Div. Fail* 
Of 237 who attended Nil 12 78 147 
Cf 507 who did not attend Nil 27 163 317 


*The poor pass-percentage is not the subject of this investigation. . 
*Also include the number placed in ‘Compartment’. 


chapter, quotes from an early paper by Brian Lewis (1969) which 
he presented to the Summer Schools Committee in which he listed 
twenty-one possible objectives for holding summer schools from 
three angles, that of the host institute, that of the participating 
faculty and that of the students, “Objectives of host institutes are 
likely to be both financial and political. It is good both economi- 
cally and politically for the institution to use its plant over the 
summer."? In India, the institutes charge a fixed sum as PCP-fee 
from every student whether or not he attends a session. When the 
team of teachers goes out to hold a PCP at a distant station, it gets 
the necessary amount of Press publicity and local notice in acade- 
mic and official circles. That indeed ticks with the British scholar’s 
findings about the financial and economic utility of summer schools. 


9McIntosh, Naomi, 


"The Place of Summer Schools in the Open University’, 
op. cit. 
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“Objectives for part-time staff, though their role in decision-making 
process is currently still a personal one . . . . are likely to be acade- 
mic, and financial and personal.’ That also fits in the Indian con- 
text. The teachers indeed need some psychological boosting up of 
their academic morale. “The people who pay will need either to 
feel that they are getting something for their money or that they 
are doing something for the community. Objectives of students 
themselves will vary, from the purely academic to the social. The 
range of possible objectives is almost endless." This, too is rele- 
vant to the Indian situation. 

In the final analysis, therefore, it seems irrelevant to consider 
that (a) only a fraction of the total number of correspondence stu- 
dents attend the PCPs organised by the sponsoring institutes, (b) 
that their final results have very little to do with their attendance 
at a PCP, (c) that their reactions to the teaching/seminar/counsel- 
ling/Difficulty Resolving Sessions (DRS), are favourable or un- 
favourable, and (d) that teachers relate or do not relate their PCP 
teaching to the course-material already received by students. How- 
ever, this should sound like a cynical approach to the problem. 
Even if PCPs are necessary only in terms of their psychological 
value, they should be retained as an important component of corres- 


pondence teaching. 


19 McIntosh, Naomi, ор. cit- 
bid. 


СНАРТЕК УШ 


MEDIA AIDS 


Among the commenwealth countries, the first national educational 
broadcast was transmitted in England in 1924, in Australia and 
New Zealand in 1932 and in Canada around 1940.1 Thus the use 
of radio for dissemination of education either as an independent 
activity or for supplementing institutionalized degree-oriented edu- 
cation is rather recent. Indeed a serious effort in that direction 
did not come about until sometime during the 1950s and 1960s. 
Today there is a widespread use of the medium of radio all over 
the world for educational broadcasting and radio has become a 


powerful medium for alleviating general illiteracy, imparting edu- 
cation to farmers and improvin 
cation at v 


tance, 96 p 
ped with г 
subjects li 
history, Е; 
cular inte 
related to th 
to cover 
radio pri 
Schools, 


vered through 
des special edu- 
ewise the Cana- 
levels of schools 


1Based on a study by the Centre for Educational Development Overseas 
and the Commonwealth Secretariat, London, 1974. 
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India is far behind in educational broadcasts because of the 
size and population of the country. Radio, unlike TV and other 
modern means of mass-commnnication more popular in the indus- 
trialised West, is the only hope for developing countries. Figures 
culled up by UNESCO show that the minimum diffusion rate for 
developing countries is 100 copies of newspapers, 50 radio-sets 
and 20 cinema seats for 1000 people.? In the context of India, these 
figures, although a little higher than in some other developing 
countries, are still disappointing enough. These are: newspapers 
13, Radio 17 and Cinema Seats 7. We have today 12.5 million 
licensed radios, while it is estimated that an equal number of indi- 
genously manufactured or smuggled radio sets might be in use 
without licence by the Post Office. While these figures, in terms 
of their ratio to our total population and size, are rather distress- 
ing, there is no doubt that radio is the only hope in the near future 
for any meaningful programme of mass education through mass 
communication. The Indian planners claim that radio network 
in the country now covers about 82% of the population, but by 
the end of the Fifth Plan, with more emphasis on what has been 
called ‘local broadcasting’, 90% of the Indian population will be 
within reach of the All India Radio. 

"Phe АП India Radio has been working over the last decade on 
an ambitious plan. Briefly, the plan envisages 25 regional networks, 
each with one main programme producing station and a number 
of relay stations using both the Post & Telegraph Department's 
broad-band microwave links, wherever available, and self-link- 
ing ‘off-the-air’ relay transmitters which will carry the signal from 
the periphery of successive transmitter’s range. Taking the aver- 
age range of 50 kw FRP transmitter as 50 miles, this relay system 
could carry the signal from the main regional station to a distance 
of about 175 miles in a particular direction. It is envisaged that 
by the end of the 5th Plan, India would have stations in 11 state 
capitals in addition to the 7 stations that have come on the air 
by the end of the 4th Plan with an average of 3 relay stations 
around each of the mother stations. 

At present 3800 and 1600 progra 
dary schools and university educatio: 


mmes respectively for secon- 
n are conducted by the АП 


g Countries’, UNESCO Document, 


2:Mass Communication in Developin 
1971. 
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India Radio each year, besides weekly broadcasts for teachers on 
educational methodology and’ practices. For the purpose of ‘Pro- 
gramme for the Universities’ time is equally shared by sponsor- 
ing universities within the beam radius of the regional stations 
which offer such programmes for general university students, 
alumni of correspondence courses and the like. There is no doubt 
that radio as a mass-media channel has given a fillip to corres- 
pondence education in those parts of the country where the ‘Pro- 
gramme for the Universities’ is utilised for broadcasting radio talks 
and radio lessons exclusively for correspondence students. 


п 


In any distance teaching-learning situation, radio can play its part 
not only as a subsidiary channel which substantiates and streng- 
thens the primary channels used by correspondence education, viz. 
lesson-units and RSAs, but also as an independent ‘college’ which 
may draw on the expertise in traditional and non-formal institutes 
and yet remain independent of them in designing its own courses 
and awarding its own certificates. One may look to Germany to have 


an idea of how ‘radio colleges’ have functioned in that country. 
The Hessen Broadcasting Cor, 


in Germany in 1966. 


known as "Towards Underst 
an inter- 


be dispensable and unimportant 
for the refresher and in-servi 


popular demand. 
The experiment gave the idea for la 


unching of what has been 
called the “Quadriga radio colleges. 


" The four radio stations (Hes- 
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sischer Rundfunk, Saarlandischer Rundfunk, Suddeutscher Rund- 
funk and Sudwestfunk in connection with Radio Bremen) pooled 
their resources to launch their various courses which have remain- 
ed popular. A number of different organisations are participants 
in a collective effort that caters to such large numberrs as 40650 
students in Educational Psychology .(1972-73), 22,000 students in 
Social Change (1974-75), and 26,000 students in Mathematics (1970- 


71). A tough course like “Ап Introduction to Modern Linguistics' 


attracted 16,950 students (1971-72). 

“The universities themselves 
of radio colleges and it is left to each individual radio college to 
decide whether to invite such participants from individual univer- 
sities. Each radio college course, which generally lasts for two 
terms, comprises radio broadcasts, written materials, and tutorials 
mixed into a genuine multi-media system. They have not yet in- 


cluded television broadcasts, as radio broadcasts have the advan- 
tage of being cheaper and more readily available. They also avoid 
the many unsolved problems of how to put over information in a 
visual format on television. » 

Radio colleges may be far cry from what is known in India as 
radio programmes for educational purposes. ‘Talk’ and ‘feature’ 
are the officially acknowledged forms in India. In our context, 
therefore, the idea and concept of a radio college, tailoring its own 
courses and awarding its own degrees and diplomas, may not be 
possible in the near future, but the efficacy of radio asa medium 
for reaching out and touching each student in the cosy corner 
of his own home is now no longer a matter of disputed opinion. 
The fact has been recognized both by educationists and media 


experts. { 
However, ‘we in In 


one in the Open Uni 
been heard complaining 
‘poor relation’ of the correspon 
taking the place of pride in this family, 
pushed into the background. “There appear 


dia have a position far different from the 
versity, London, where diffused voices have 
that radio has bsen relegated to the 
dence education family. With TV 
radio seems to have been 
sto bea downgrading 


" i tion at a Distance: Developments 
3Heidt, Eruhard О ‘Higher Educa à t 
and [sh ima Germany’ Teaching At a Distance, No. 2, The Open Uni- 
versity, London, 1975. 
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of radio in many course teams’ priorities . . . ." Indeed it is diffi- 
cult for a people who are even now barely on the threshold of 
using radio for the dissemination of education to think that a 
situation of this kind can arise within three decades of the first 
use of radio as a medium of instruction. 


ш 


Radio talks or radio lectures, as they are broadcast at present, 
fall within the category of ‘talks’, a nomenclature given by the all 
India Radio to one specified category of its programmes. The 
non-participation of more than one author or of more than one 
voice becomes a contractual obligation on the part of the broad- 
caster in a situation where the contract is made out in one name 
for a ‘talk’. There is indeed no provision for what can be techni- 
cally known as а ‘radio-lesson’ in the ‘Programme for the Univer- 
sities.” The fault does not lie with the sponsoring universities or with 
the correspondence courses institutes because the expertise that exists 
at their level is restricted to the academic disciplines covered in the 
radio talks, while professional broadcasting expertise is vested in 
- the All India Radio, various ‘stations of Which "maintain a low- 
priority cell manned by 
unprofessional projec 


renders them almost unfit for any but the most ze 


particular day when their te 
these conditions broadcasting cannot 


us segments of Society almost 
he Indian Situation it may be 
rt to Correspondence education, 


lBates, Tony, ‘Survey fof Student Use of Broadcast: 


Б ing’, Teaching At a 
Distance, No. 5, The Open University, London, 1976. a 
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in spite of various constraints has been extraordinarily generous 
and indeed more free when compared to control mechanisms for its 
utilization by other channels. 

Broadcasting as educational support сап be meaningful if it is 
designed and tailored to complement other materials and pro- 
grammes for the same end. [These materials and programmes in 
correspondence education are the course material (lessons), the 
students’ response sheet assignment (RSAs), the personal contact 
programmes (PCPs) and the seminars and tutorials organised not 
only as a part of personal contact programme but also on off-days 
and Sundays of the campus of the institute. It is indeed very neces- 
sary to realize the complementarity of these components insofar 
as they all tend to supplement one another for the same course of 
study and for the same group of students, but it is also necessary 
to realize that one component should not be altogether incom- 
plete without the others. Thus RSA submission has a legitimate 
role to play ina correspondence study programme without refer- 
ence to radio-lessons, while radio-lessons may be designed to 
supplement the students’ knowledge of the subject on which a 
response sheet assignment has to be written by them. Likewise, the 
course material (lessons) may be complete in the totality of their 
approach without reference to any radio-lesson which may be tail- 
ored to supplement the printed material. However, the idea of 
complementarity has to be kept in view every time a radio talk is 
written and presented by correspondence teacher. А К 

Radio lesson, as already discussed, is a misnomer in the Indian 
context, for no such thing exists either in the programme or in 
the technical parlance of correspondence education institutes. It 
is a ‘talk’ which both the institutes and the All India Radio accept 


as a legitimate activity for furthering and supplementing course 
materials. What exactly is a radio talk in this narrow frame of 
reference? An answer to this question might force some unpalata- 


ble truths out of their hiding place in the mansion which corres- 
pondence education has built for itself in India. 
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A radio talk, as the nomenclature specifies, is a talk. This fact is 
basic to its very concept.® While it will be academically unsound 
to lay down hard and fast norms for radio talks in all subjects, the 
categorical imperative of a radio talk being а talk—as differen- 
tiated from a lesson, a research paper, anarticle ora monograph— 
ought to be understood in all its varied ramifications. A talk is a 
speech, but not necessarily a speech in the limited sense of the 
word. A talk is more informal than a speech or an address or a 
lecture. A talk again, presupposes the presence of two parties, not 
necessarily involved in a dialogue, but nonetheless alive to a pro- 
cess of stimulus-and-response, with the listener having an active 
and responsive relationship with the talker. 

But a radio talk is radio talk, a genre of speech in which only 
the auditory sense of the listener is activated. Given the absence 
of a multi-sense response which is normal in a classroom lecture, 
the listener is called upon to make up for this deficiency through 
over-straining his auditory sense. His is a hard task, but harder 
Still is the task of the talker who is supposed to present his mater- 
ial in such a manner as to help the listener overcome the defici- 
ency of the absence of other senses. He may assist the listener 
through deployment of such verbal skills as were peculiar to elo- 
cutionists of the Greek or Latin periods or the soothsayers of the 
Middle Ages. But more so he may benefit from the expertise of 
media men who use radio as a matter of routine. 

А convenient example would be the comparison between a stage 
play and a radio play. The exigencies of the latter form require 
total dependence on the ear of the listener, апа the complete 
absence of other faculties in the enjoyment of the given fare is not 
even felt because of the expert deployment of skills and tools per- 
fected for the purpose. However, radio talk has, of necessity, to be 
informative, while a play is meant to entertain. To this extent, à 
radio talk must retain the seriousness, dignity and grace of the 
subject, and without sacrificing the quality and strength óf com- 
munication, must retain its academic worth and curricular signi- 


5Anand, Satyapal, *Radio-talks: Some Categorical Imperatives', Report 
of the Workshop on Radio Talks as a Media Aid for Distant Students, D.C.C. 
Panjab University, 1977. 
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ficance. 
What kind of radio falk is a talk meant for students? А lay man, 


it might be said, can hear a talk on the prevention of Malaria on 
his radio set, and without bothering to take down any notes or 
checking up the veracity of the views presented by the talker, 
can absorb the subject. Again, how is an academic talk different 
from another kind—the everyday talk commissioned by the media 
on current affairs and the like? 

For one, the ordinary talk is unrelated to anything that the 
listnerer already possesses, including his basic knowledge of the sub- 
ject. For another, the ordinary talk is a casual affair in the every 
day routine of a radio user; he may or may not tune in at theright 
time or he may or may not be ina receptive frame of mind. On 
the other hand, an academic talk is a vastly different thing. It is 
meant for a particular set of listeners—the students—; it is on a 
given subject, which is of academic interest to them. It is broad- 
cast on a date and at a time specified to them much earlier, trans- 
forming it almost into a date with their radio set. It is related to 
something that the students already have—lessons—, and, finally, 
it superimposes itself on the foundation of the basic knowledge of 
the subject which they already possess. Its degree of distinctive 
difference from the ordinary talk must, therefore, give it a diffe- 
rent colour, a different personality, as it were! А 

A few things strike the writer of an academic radio talk at the 
very outset as he goes about his business. He must treat of a 


subject in a given time—fifteen minutes, to be precise. He must 
give it an adequate treatment and must not leave anything to be 
He must аїѕо see to it that superfluity 


discussed ‘after the class’. nu i | 
and redundance are cut to the minimum, and any ‘beating about 
the bush’ and vagrant trips of verbal felicity are cut short. He 


must use a language, which the set of listeners he has set about to 
communicate with, understand without the help of a dictionary. 
He must also ensure that once his talk is over, his listeners should 
not have any nagging doubts still lingering in their minds, for he 

is not physically present in their midst to quench their curiosity. 
Armed with these guidelines, our Robinson Crusoe sets about 
sailing the rough seas of writing а radio talk. He consults the 
lesson on the subject of his talk which, written by the talker him- 
he hands of the students. 


self or by a colleague of his, is already int of th 
Should he ‘borrow’ the material from the lesson, give it a rehash 
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and “file his story", to use the common journalese? If not, then 
what? Resting on his oars, the adventurer toys with the idea of 
consulting a popular book on the subject. What if the student has 
already read the relevant [portion in the book? That is another 
nagging thought. Finally, he attacks the problem, sporadically, in 
fits and starts. He writes out portions, fills in the gaps with pad- 
ding borrowed from the lesson or tehashed from the popular 
help book, adding comments and remarks reminiscent either of 
his own college days or rehearsed recently in the short teaching 
spell in a Personal Contact Programme—and there you are! The 
script is ready. 

Timed once or twice by the watch, it strikes as a prize attempt 
to the very writer who had timidly approached it with respectful 
probings only an hour ago. Changing a word here and a word 
there does not take long. Getting it typed takes rather longer, and 
once the manuscript is ready, a neat sum of Rs. 40 or 50 or 60 is 
assured in the bargain—the main intesest still being his live voice in 
the little magic box! 

Was that enough of an exercise? Could he have done better? 
Could someone have guided 
such a homeopathic art as radio: 


9r even two of his proposed talk 
colleagues, and then rearranging his matter to suit the specific 
requirement of a radio talk? Should he have taken the trouble of 
sitting before a mirror and rehearsing his Script, ch 


essential things about a radio talk. A 
circumstance conspired to bring him in 
dence education, and there he was,—cal 


right to tell him how to teach. 
English, with which the present writ 


*r deals in his professional 
capacity, has been the bane of manya 


talker. With due deference 
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to colleagues, the present writer found, in spite of abundant and 
meaningful material presented in one of the talks delivered by a 
correspondence teacher, as many as 59 mistakes of mispronuncia- 
tion of words and countless hundreds of wrong pauses where no 
pauses were needed and an equal number of their absence where 
they were indeed needed. Not only were the syllables in ordinary 
English words not stressed, very often they were wrongly stressed. 
Intonation was poor, guttural became dental and sibilents turned 
into nasal or lip sounds. 

The remedy, indeed, lies in training, proper, vigorous and 
expert guidance, imbibing of the necessary skills and the use of 
perfect tools. Once a ‘seasoned teacher’, who takes pride in having 
over two decades of teaching experience, sheds his false sense of 
prestige and is prepared to learn, there should be no difficulty. 
It may be remembered that teaching by word of mouth is a 
task as difficult as teaching through the printed word. If an 
average postgraduate scholar takes some years to shape himself in- 
to a fine class-rocm teacher, he might take an equal number of years 
in shaping himself into a correspondence teacher. Likewise, while 
writing of radio talks may be relatively easy, as teachers are given 
to crib notes of merit or otherwise, delivering a talk on the radio 
is an exercise of a different kind for which all teachers, unless 
they are specifically trained, are not equally well-equipped. There 
should be no hesitation in accepting this fact. 

Skills and Tools: What exactly do we mean by them? What are 
the skills whereby a talk is written or delivered? What are the 
tools that give it a presentable shape and a harmonious sound? 

By Skills is meant the laws that govern the ‘trained dexterity 
and deftness of hand’ in a given task. In the context of a radio 
talk, the word apparently refers to the aptness and sufficiency of 
the material used by the writer, its arrangement, distribution, 
allocation, organisation and systematisation, its denouement, 
argument and consummation—and finally, its make- 
IA. careful learning of the skills would 
[first question raised in this chapter, 
from other scripts which are academic 


introduction, 
up, form and structure. 
automatically deal with the 
viz, how is radio talk different 
in nature? 

By tools 


language to oral del | shot 
his presentation, projection, dramatisation, 


is meant the laws that govern the manipulation of 


ivery. Proper tools should help a talker shape 
speech elocution, 
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iate utterance—in short, the art of impressive, vigorous 
ш fluency that is the hallmark of Ciceronian elucida- 
tion, through explanation and illustration. Since the listener in 
absentia is only supposed to be present, the tools of oratory can 
be further sharpened through elucidative and explanatory comment, 
complete in themselves and self-sufficient in the totality of their 
approach if not in the entirety of their treatment. . 

How far does a good radio talk go in making a student grasp his 
subject more fully than he could have understood it from his lesson 
alone? A radio talk, as has already been said, is “complete in 
itself and self-sufficient in the totality of its approach." It is thus 
not à corollary of the lesson. A lesson may deal with the same 
subject—in a different way. But one has to presuppose that a 
large percentage of students might not hear the radio broadcast, 
and consequently the lesson and the broadcast have their distinct 
and independent identity. They are not interdependent, for then 
they would defeat their own purpose. 

If radio-talks have an independent identity of their own, a 
legitimate question that arises relates tothe "useless repetition" of 
the given subject in two different forms. The question is ill-found- 
ed even in the context of classroom teaching where endless 
repetition is the very norm and axis of instruction. The theory, 


it may be remarked, holds good not only in Indian classical music, 
but aiso in teaching! 


Again, if radio-talks refuse to answ 
sequential corollary of lessons, 
even to the extent of disagreemen 
conveyed to the student through 


more than one explanation, but 
and facts of economics are fact 
undergraduate level, the talker s 
ozle his listeners by giving the 
already got іп the form of his le 


stitute it, much less falsify it. 
Still again, if radio talks are primarily ‘talks’, is there any neces- 
sity for a printed script of the idelivered ta] 


S k to be supplied to 
the students? Opinions may vary, but the fact of the matter is 
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that even the All India Radio published selected talks in their 
journals. Depending on the number of listeners in a given subject, 
importance of the topics/topics covered by the talk and the dexter- 
ous use of skills and tools by the talker; a good talk in the prin- - 
ted form may become the pride possession of a student. 


ү 


In 1973, a proforma was issued to students attending the personal 
contact programme at Chandigarh. It listed, inter alia, the inevi- 
table question about radio talks and whether the students bene- 
fited from them. The following data was collected. 
(a) Heard all the talks relevant to the chosen subjects: — 239,5 
(Б) Missed some, but heard nearly all the talks on chosen 
subject 10% 
(c) Occasionally heard some talks 10% 
57% 


(d) Missed all the talks 
The reasons which the students gave on verbal enquiry were 


many and varied. Some of them had come from long distances and 
complained that the beam of the AIR Jullundur did not reach them. 
Others did not own a radio set. Quite a few complained that after 
listening to a few radio talks in which some of their lessons were 
verbatim repetitions by the teachers, they gave up sacrificing a good 
morning's rest. Yet others could not concentrate because of living 
conditions in a single room tenement humming with {the family's 
morning chores. 

Of those who liked the radio talks (nearly all of them had 
one or more points to make about how the talks could be made 
more interesting), a majority wanted the time to be shifted to the 
evening. Some opined that more talks should be broadcast in 
Hindi or Punjabi than in English. Many students with rural 
background said they did not understand the artificial and affected 


English accent of their English teachers. 
A similar proforma was issued by the present writer to the stu- 


6Compare figures from the Open University, London: “80% watch the 
TV programme and 75% listen to radio broadcasts." (Robert Lowland, 
Some Thoughts on the Use of Broadcasting in Open University), Teaching 
At a Distance, No. 2, 1975. 
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dent assembled for their Personal Contact Programme at Hissar 
in 1974. The percentage of those who had not heard any radio 
talk leaped up to 75, and of the remaining 25 per cent, not even 
one had the distinction of having heard all the talks related to his 
course of study. В 

At first glance the statistics given above make а gloomy reading, 
but compared with the feedback from the students in the sphere 
of Response Sheet Assignments, the figures are no less than 
encouraging. The home truth about the Response Sheets Assign- 
ments attached with the lessons before these were compulsory for 
students is that a galloping 65 per cent did not submit a single 
Response Sheet Assignment during the whole year: 

It is indeed very necessary to have feedback from the students. 
Correspondence education institutes can monitor questionnaires 
issued to their alumni during PCP sessions or can select a group 
of 200-300 students for mailing these questionnaires. All India 
Radio can also help through the Audience Research Units man- 
ned by its own experts? and assess the reactions and views of the 
listeners of the Programme for the Universities. It should be worth- 
while to know not only the number of students who actually acti- 
vate their radio sets to listen to the broadcasts but also to know 
their reactions about the quality of the ‘performance’ of the broad- 
caster. We could take a cue from the model provided by the Insti- 
tute of Educational Technology (IET) in U.K., which carried out 
à survey in 1974. 12,800 students belonging to various courses of 
the Open University were sampled. An overall response rate of 82% 
was recorded. Indeed the survey was not limited to radio broad- 
casts alone, but to determine the viewing as well as the listening 


ompare figures for different trans- 


for its forward planning. 

Feedback from students is a must, bu 
pre-teaching a radio lesson on a selected 
or less the same manner in which it is 


t of equal importance is 
group of students in more 
recommended in the case 


"Qalandar, Qaisar, Keynote Address, Report on the Workshop on Radio 
Talks as Media Aid for Distance Students, D.C.C,, Panjab University, 1977. 
5Bates, Tony, ‘Survey of Student Use + 


of Broadcasting’ Teachii 
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of a course unit. The audio-visual cell of a correspondence educa- 
cation institute should normally come up with its own taped ver- 
sion of a radio lesson before it is actually taped by the All India 
Radio at its studio. This taped version should be submitted to the 
rigours of pre-testing and students’ spontaneous responses should 
be recorded. Indeed, in the light of comments from the students, 
the radio-lesson may be altered before it is actually transferred to 
another tape for broadcasting. Unless, of course, the broadcaster 
feels that the changes necessitated by response and comments from 
students may injure the very content and approach preferred by 
him, the views of the pre-testing group of students should be the 
only touchstone for a good broadcast. No compromise should be 
made regarding the quality of the content and academic material, 
but arrangement and language can be changed to suit the needs 


of the students. 


VI 


Some do's and don'ts for a radio talk meant especially for corres- 
pondence students were enumerated in the "Workshop on Radio 
Talks as Media Aid for Distant Students’ by a renowned media 
expert Those were meant for the beginners who have had little 


or no experience in writing for the radio educational broadcasts. 


A gist follows. 

(1) There are three basic requirements of a 1 
namely voice and manner; presentation; and personality. 

(2) The best amateur speaker, who makes the best broadcaster, 
conveys the the feeling of being natural, which is acceptably re- 


freshing. К 
hat which is neither detached nor a piece of 


(3) A good talk is t 1 
straightforward reporting. The individuality of the speaker must 


come through. 
(4) The language to be u: 
word item has to be simp 
listener. 
(5) The talk has to be 


good broadcast, 


sed in any broadcast of talk or spoken- 
le and intelligible for even a common 


direct and brief but to the point. 


Qalandar, Qaisar, 0р: cit. 
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(6) The responsibility of a talker broadcasting for specific audi- 
ences is double as he has to convey what is required to be convey- 
ed effectively in a short span of time, with proper language and 
acceptable manners. 

(7) The subject to be dealt with has not to be cluttered with too 
many points, with a temptation to pack the broadcast with too 
much information or facts about the theme. 

(8) The broadcasts in the special audience chunk for the students 
of the correspondence courses have to supplement the already 
available information with the listener in the form of notes and 
books and it is not a mere repetition of the already available mate- 
rial with the students. 

(9) А very important exercise is to screen the scripts. The word 
‘screen’ is more suitable than vetting a script, because most of the 
broadcasters are competent in their respective fields and they know 
their subject-matter so well. 


(10) A good script can be destroyed by a bad voice or indifferent 
presentation. 

(11) The limitations of sound broadcasts have to be kept in view 
and the Universities have to think of the idea of an Instructional 
Design Team which, with the help of Producer, Educational Broad- 
casts of AIR, would help the Directorates of Correspondence 
Courses in planning and drawing upon vast and experienced po- 
tential from the teaching faculties. 

i (12) The broadcasts for the correspondence courses have to be 
in the form of a Support programme and not a cluster of too many 


subjects in too many programmes. Only those subjects which need 


а radio support have to be included in the broadcasts at the plan- 


me elage if the Instructional Design Team is formulated and works 
well. 


" (13) A very important point to be considered is to have an effec- 
tive feedback from the students either through group discussions 


With AIR and members of the Faculties of the correspondence 
courses or through letters, 
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enablethem to hammer out common approaches to solving the pro- 
blem of effective radio support for distant education. While corres- 
pondence education institutes are already engaged in perfecting 
their programmes, except for a bright spot or two in the huge or- 
ganisation—the State-owned radio network in India—there is hardly 
any sign of anxiety to tackle the problem. Indeed, while the com- 
mercial use of radio for Vividh Bharati has claimed a big slice of 
broadcasting time from the ATR's overworked broadcasting units, 
the expansion in educational broadcasts has been only marginal. 
The AIR has not kept pace with the increasing demand of school 
or university broadcasts for obvious reasons of finance, politico- 
social priorities and because of the paucity of broadcasting time. 
The fundamental approach of the AIR monolith even today conti- 
nues to regard radio as a means mainly of entertainment and news 


dissemination. 
It will be good for planners in the 
a cue from the BBC and the contribution it has made to the cause 


of correspondence and continuing education in Great Britain. 
BBC and IBA, both independently and in cooperation with other 
bodies; have been devotinga significant proportion of their resources 
and finance and transmission time to these fields. The BBC pro- 
vision alone, apart from the transmission time allocated specially to 
the Open University, amounts to around 300 new TV and 300 new 
radio programmes each year. Programmes for various continuing 
education projects are transmitted on BBCI on Sunday mornings, 
and early evenings on BBC2, and there are also transmissions on 
Saturday mornings on BBCI and during the daytime for use in 
colleges and other institutions. “What all these programmes have in 
common is that they. are planned in consultation with the ВВС» 
Further Education Advisory Council, arranged in series, well-pub- 
licised in advance 50 that students can prepare for them, and are 
explicitly intended to stimulate further study, discussion or further 


activity." 4 MER ds 
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programmes. Already the Jullundur station of AIR has a machi- 
nery of this kind wherein the two universities in the region, Panjab 
(Chandigarh) and Punjabi (Patiala) share broadcasting time on 
equal basis. An Advisory Council at the national level can sort 
out priorities in a better way and get for educational broadcasts 
a bigger slice of broadcasting time as also oversee the working of 
various regional stations. Programmes such as the one floated by 
BBC known as Living Decisions and language teaching such as 
the Kontake-linked German courses and Ensemble-linked French 
courses (indeed, multi-media in approach, and not solely depen- 
dent on broadcasting) can be designed with the active help and 
involvement of correspondence courses and continuing education 
institutes. This may not turn the AIR overnight into a radio col- 
lege, but it will be a step in the right direction. 

То sum 'up, radio programmes “аге of-value not only in the 
home, but for use as teaching material in formal institutional set- 
tings, as in schools and colleges, and in less formal group situa- 
tions, as in community groups.’ While this is true of a develop- 
ed country like the U.K., it is much more true of a developing 
country like India, For example, in terms of community listening 
in the Indian context, Panchayat and Jother Community Centres 
which have already been provided with radio sets by the Govern- 
ment can be coverted into continuing education centres at least 
for the limited purpose of radio listening. The help that AIR may 
give in this direction will be well within the scope of the demands 
fo continuing and correspondence education. 

Television is still a luxury in India. No schools worth the name 
own a TV set. No colleges have been provided with TV sets either 
by the Government or by the private agencies which maintain 
them. At an average only 0.9 per cent families own a TV set in 
bigger towns and cosmopolitan cities, while in villages the ratio 
may be as little as 0.001 per cent: It is by no means expedient, 
therefore, to talk of TV as a media Support for correspondence 
education in the context of the situation as it obtains in India in 
1978. In the distant future, However, when TV viewing is a house- 
hold phenomenon, as it is in develo 


І me : ped countries today, TV will 
play its legitimate role in furthering the cause of correspondence 
and continuing education. : 


ита, 


APPENDIX I 


U.G.C. Guidelines for the Introduction of 
Correspondence Courses 


(1) The objective of correspondence education is to provide an alter- 
native method of education to enable a large number of persons 
with necessary aptitude to acquire further knowledge and improve 
petence. Correspondence Courses are thus 


their professional com| 
intended to cater for (a) Students who had to discontinue their 
nd other circumstances; 


formal education owing to pecuniary а 
(b) Students in geographically remote areas; (c) Students who had 


to discontinue education because of lack of aptitude and motiva- 
tion but who may later on become motivated; (d) Students who 
cannot find a seat or do not wish to join a regular college or uni- 


versity department although they have the necessary qualifications 
who look upon edu- 


to pursue higher education; and (e) individuals 
cation as a life-time activity and may either like to refresh their 


knowledge in an existing discipline or to acquire knowledge in a 


new area. 
(2) Correspondence education is essentially based on the supply 


of instructional material for home study but has to be supported 
by personal contact programmes, students responses, library facili- 
ties, study centres, radio programmes and audio-visual aids. A. 
well-conceived programme of correspondence education can be as 
effective and meaningful as regular daytime instruction in a college 
or a university department, and every possible effort-must be made 
to make it so effective. 

(3) Correspondence Courses can be tried out at different levels 
and in different subjects in the humanities, social sciences, sciences 
and some of the professional areas like law, social work, library 
training, engineering and technology etc., and, therefore, facilities 
should be as diversified as possible. 

(4) For a variety of reasons, the pattern of regular courses may 
have to be followed in correspondence courses in the beginning. 
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But even within the existing set-up, it should be possible for the 
schools/institutes of correspondence courses to offer instructions 
for various areas of specialisation/optional papers which are not 
being offered to the regular students Owing to lack of essential 
academic and physical facilities. In fact correspondence course 
programmes should use their inherent flexibility to do so. This 
suggestion can be implemented immediately but regular students 


should also be permitted to offer these optional papers through 
correspondence. 


(5) Ordinarily, 


of good teaching depart- 
ments, standards are likely to suffer, T 


he academic responsibility 
Orrespondence Courses in any given sub- 
be taken by the Corres onding subject 
department in the University, 2 ы 
(7) The preparation of instructional material is crucial to the 
amme of corresponden 
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reviewed and edited. Lessons should be revised and made up-to- 
date at least once every three years and at more frequent intervals, 
whenever necessitated by changes in syllabi, comments of review- 
ers and feedback from students. 

(8) (a) It should be compulsory for every student enrolled in 
correspondence course to return a certain number of response 
sheets, say 20 every year, suitably spread over various subjects. 
While a student is expected to return all the response sheets, the 
submission of the prescribed minimum and satisfactory grade will 
be necessary conditions of eligibility to appear at the university 
examination. If the prescribed number of student response sheets 
for the first or second term, are not returned within the specified 
time-limit, or the performance of the student is not satisfactory, 
the admission of the student to the correspondence course should 
be cancelled and the student asked to appear privately. 

(b) A response sheet should involve an effort equivalent to that 
in answering one question in a typical three-hour examination 
that the student might be expected to take at the end of his course, 
and should be evaluated as such. 

(c) The student response sheets should be properly evaluated and 
promptly returned to the students, with corrections, remarks, grades, 
and suggestions for improvement. It must be ensured that all res- 
ponse sheets are so returned within a stipulated period and the 
system so worked out must be notified in advance so that students 


know what to expect. 
(d) The. purpose of getting the response sheets should be to 


ensure: 
(i) that the student has understood and absorbed the course units 


sent to him. à 
(ii) that he knows how to organize the material involved. 
t evaluatory feedback in this context, 


(iii) that he gets а promp 
which enables him to improve continuously through the com- 
ments/suggestions for revision etc. that he received. 

(iv) that he studies continuously throughout the year. 

Some of the response sheets (say 1/4 to 1 [3) sentto students could 
be of the multiple-choice type and solutions provided (later), so that 
the students may themselves ascertain their progress and grasp of 
the subject. 

uld therefore be expected to get a ‘satis- 


(е) Every student, sho А 
factory’ grade (40 per cent marks or grade B) in the response 
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sheets, in order to be eligible for appearing at the University exa- 
mination. If the prescribed number of student response sheets for 
the first or second term are not returned within the specified time- 
limit, the admission of the student to the correspondence course 
stands cancelled. 

(f) At least 10 per cent of the response sheets should be sample- 
checked in the Institute to ensure that these are being properly 
evaluated by the staff. The system of sample checking should be 
clearly defined, and the help of an outside expert may be taken 
for this purpose whenever necessary. 

(g) The Institute should maintain a systematic record of lessons 
sent, response-sheets received and sent back, and the grades given, 
for each student, along with the dates of each step referred to 
above. 

(9) High priority should be given to the setting up of study 
centres in areas where there is a concentration of students. There 
Should be a study centre for every group of 590 students in an 
area. Each study centre should not only have adequate library 
facilities (textbooks and reference material) but also have qualified 
part-time teacher-counsellors so as to advise the students on the 
course material and on their individual difficulties. Advantage 
Should be taken of the staff in the existing physical facilities and 
part-time staff in the colleges for running these centres. The study 
Centres proposed to be set up by the UGC in the Fifth Plan should 
also be thrown open to correspondence course students. In some 


cities, there could be composite centres to cater for students en- 
rolled with different universities. 


(10) The provision of contac 


t programmes should be an essential 
feature of correspondance edu 


correspondence course students 
(11) An institute of correspon 
one reader and one lecturer for 


basis of evaluation of Tespo 


mse sheets (16 per day) writting of 
lessons (each lesson being equ 


ivalent to one week’s work), editing 
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of lessons (equivalent to three days’ work), constant programme 
and guidance to students (actual number of hours); three-four lec- 
tures in a day ‘should be treated as equivalent to one day’s work. 
Each teacher should be available for at least 5 hours each day in 
the Institute. A note on the norms of work of teachers in the 
Schools of Correspondence Courses is appended. : 
(12) Some Institutes particularly those located in large cities can 
work out two sessions in a day in order to have the maximum use 
of the existing physical facilities. 
(13) Grants for the introduction of correspondence courses at the 
undergraduace level should be earmarked for such programme as , 
contact programmes, study centres, writing of lessons, core staff, and 
library facilties. The visiting committees of the UGC should con- 
sider the development requirements of the institute of the corres- 
pondence courses for each plan period in the case of university 
departments and affiliated colleges. Initial grants for the introduc- 
tion of correspondence courses should be given for a period of 
five years. Subsequent grants should depend on the assessment 
of the visiting committees. Grants will be outside the plan alloca- 
tion of the universites concerned. The basis for grants would be 
5,00,000 for the introduction of correspondence courses at the 
undergraduate level for a plan period. 
(14) (a) It would be desirable to have a system of rotation so that 
the same two members in a given subject do not take responsibility 
for Correspondence Courses year after year. To avoid this, new 
positions should be created, whenever necessary, in the appro- 
priate department of the Uuiversity. | 
(b) It would be necessary to have the same required qualification 
and the same selection procedure for teachers of correspondence 
courses as in the case of the University teaching departments. The 
staff for Correspondence Courses should be borne on the strengh of 
the University teaching department and seconded to work for a pe- 
riod of two to three years inthe School of Correspondence Courses. 
They should continue some teaching and research in the parent de- 
partments even during the period of secondment but so long as 
they remain on deputation with the School of Correspondence 
Courses, they would be responsible to the School-Teaching staff for 
the schools of correspondence courses could also be drawn other- 


m the University teaching departments and affiliated col- 


wise fro at 
periods on the usual terms and conditions of 


leges for varying 
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deputation or from among the retired teachers who may be eli- 
gible for appointment under the rules of the University and are 
otherwise qualified. This does not, however, rule out the appoint- 
ment of some minimum core staff in the Correspondence Schools, 
to help in the organisation and for logistic support. А 

(15) A part of the staff of the Institute should be of the floating 
type so that necessary adjustment can be made in view of the 
fluctuations in enrolments and workload from year to year. 

(16) In view of the fact that evaluation and other jobs in the 
Institute of correspondence courses have a peak period, such jobs 
may be got done on part-time basis, whenever necessary. 

(17) Students of correspondence courses (including those belong- 
ing to scheduled castes and tribes) should be entitled to the same 
concessions, freeships, scholarships etc., as the regular students of 
the university. 

(18) There should be a sufficient degree of freedom if students 
want to shift from the regular courses to correspondence course at 
the end of the first or second year of the degree course. 

(19) Correspondence course Students need not have the same 
examination as the regular students. Efforts may be made to in- 
troduce continuous assessment, examination by units etc. These 
examination reforms should be particularly feasible in the case of 
Correspondence courses in view of the fact that response sheets 
from student and their evaluation and prompt return are an 
integral part of a correspondence course programme. 

(20) After two years, the UGC sho 


uld review the progress of 
correspondence courses in the light of t 


he above guidelines. 


ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF CORRES- 
PONDENCE COURSES AT THE POSTGRADUATE LEVEL 


(1) Correspondence courses at the Postgraduate level should 
be started only in those universities whic! 


h have experience of 
running undergraduate corresp 


ondence courses properly for at 
least three years. The undergraduate Correspondence programme 


should be fully consolidated in accordance with the guidance be- 
fore correspondence courses are offered at the postgraduate level. 

(2) Correspondence courses at the postgraduate level should be 
Started only in those subjects in which the University has well- 
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bp e postgraduate departments noted for their high stan- 

rds. The head of the department concerned should be willing 
to assume full responsibility for the maintenance of standards. 

(3) Courses material for postgraduate students should be in the 
nature of guidelines which should be supplemented by suggested 
readings, extracts from journals, source materials, reference books 
etc. 
(4) Selection of panels for preparing guidelines will be done on 
the same basis as at the undergraduate level but the remuneration. 
for each guideline should be Rs. 150. 

(5) The provision of study centres, library facilities, student 
contact programmes will be on the same' principle as 
bject to the following modifications: 
student may also be required to 
write at least 5 essays in each paper during the year. In universities 
which have introduced internal assessment for regular students, the 
essays written by correspondence course students should be assessed 
and the marks/grades shown separately in the marks-sheets. 

(b) There should be one orientation programme of at least three 
days and at least two contact programmes, each of 15 days dura- 
tion for tutorials, seminar discussions and other forms of discus- 
sion and contact between the teachers, and students. 

(6) There should be a core staff of two readers and three 
lecturers to be adjusted over two years of the postgraduate course . 
and different areas of specialization, optional papers. The norms 


responses, 
for undergraduate courses su 
(a) In lieu of response sheets, 


of workload may be: t ^ 

(i) Preparation of each guideline to be equivalent to one week's 
work. 

ne to be equivalent to three days work. 


(ii) Editing of a guideli 

(ii) Contact programme 
number of hours). 

(iv) 2-3 lectures to be equiva 

(v) Each teacher to be availa 


(7) 2 of grants and assessment by visiting committees 
would be the same asat the undergraduate level but the ceiling of 
UGC assistance will be Rs. one lakh per subject per annum fora 
period of five years. The grants should be for core staff; prepara- 
tion of reading materils, contact programmes, provision of visiting 
lecturers, books and journals and postal library services. 


s and guidance to students (Actual 


lent to one day's work. 
ble in the Institute for at least 5 
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(8) It would be desirable to have a system of rotation so that 
the same two membersin a given subject do not take responsibility 
for correspondence courses year after year. To avoid this, new 
positions should be created, whenever necessary, inthe appropriate 
department of the university. 

(9) Correspondence Courses at the postgraduate level should 
not be started without the prior concurrence of the University 
Grants Commission. This provision is necessary in the interest of 
maintenance and co-ordination of standards for which the UGC 
has a statutory responsibility. 


Norms ОЕ WORK OF TEACHERS OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


(1) The duties of a teacher will include the following: 
(i) Teaching under Personal Contact Programmes and such other 
teaching work as may be assigned by the University. 


(ii) Editing, writing, revising, translating lessons and other 
reading materials. 


(iii) Correction of Students’ Response Sheets. 

(iv) Such other work as may be assigned by the Department in 
connection with the arrangement of teaching. 

(v) The obligation to take classes will be as relevant on Sundays 
and on other holidays as on working days. In case the teachers 
are required to take Personal Contact Programme classes on 
Sundays and/or other holidays, they will be paid an honor- 
nid per class or will be permitted to avail of compensatory 

eave. 

(vi) A teacher willalso be required to take classes outside the 
headquarters whenever personal contact programmes are 
arranged by the Directorate of Correspondence Courses. 
It shall be obligatory for every member of the Department 
to attendsuch Personal Contact Programmes outside 
headquarters depending upon the requirements of the 
Directorate. 

(vii) Every teacher shall maintain a record of work done by him 
termwise and shall submit the same to the Department. 

(2) Each teacher shall be available on each working day in the 

Institute for such period as may be specified by the University. 

(3) A teacher will also be required, if necessary, to work during 
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vacations to prepare reading materials, for reading of proofs, 
etc. 

(4) A teacher will be entitled to compensatory leave as per the 
University rules, if he is required to work during vacations or 
holidays. The work done by the teacher during such periods 
shall count towards work done by him. 


APPENDIX II 


Statement and Resolutions adopted at the Seminar on 
Correspondence Education held at Mysore (1972) 


The first national Seminar on Correspondence Education was joint- 
ly organised by the Indian University Assosication for Continuing 
Education and the University of Mysore from October 26 to 28 at 
Mysore. This afforded an opportunity to the representatives of 
the participating universities to assess developments in this newly 
emerging sector of education, and to develop a perspective in regard 
to how this sector is likely to grow in the coming years. 

As many as 11 universities in the country now have correspon- 
dence education programmes. The oldest of these programmes 15 
now ten years old, and the newest started at the beginning of the 
Current academic year. The experience is not inadequate for arriv- 
ing at certain guidelines for the future. 

Some universities started Correspondence programme as a means 
of reducing the ‘pressure on enrolment in full-time classes. Some 
even seem to have discovered in Correspondence courses an easy 
source of revenue. The fact that the beneficiaries of these program- 
mes may be disadvantaged sections of the community, who would 
otherwise have to go without the advantages of university edu- 
cation, has usually not been kept in mind. Without going into the 
larger question of the financing of higher education, it should be 
self-evident that it would be invidious to expect correspondence 
courses to be self-supporting, and even a source of profit, while 
expending large sums on full-time, traditional programmes. The 
improvement of the quality of correspondence education would 
entail considerable expenditure, and this should be reckoned 45 
legitimate a charge on public funds as other forms of higher edu 
cation. 

The seminar expects a reasonable allocation in the fifth five year 
plan for progammes of continuing education including correspon- 
dence courses. It is happy to learn that the University Grants Com- 
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mission for research and co-ordination in regard to correspondence 
programmes, and that the proposed institute would help in develop- 
ing new and improved programmes and reading material. It would 
serve as an accreditation agency for the work of the different agen- 
cies scattered all over the country, so as to ensure quality control 
: and enforce self-regulation. It would be a clearing house for ideas. 
The Seminar envisages the possibility that correspondence edu- 
cation could become an effective agent of change in regard to the 
quality and dimensions of higher education at the first degree level 
and even beyond. The clientele of the Correspondence Courses does 
not consist mainly of the overflow from full-time, traditional colle- 
ges. A considerable section of the enrolment consists of highly- 
motivated students, who could respond to more exacting challenges, 
than are offered by the generally prescribed curriculum. Such ambi- 
tious programmes, that could provide new dimensions to the exist- 
ing curricula, could be accepted by the universities as alternatives 
to those generally prescribed. Similarly, correspondence program- 
mes, supplemented by radio broadcasts and contact sessions, could 
be a way of trying out innovation and experiment in methods of 
teaching. They also provide, through the continuing assessment of 
students’ work, opportunities to try out improvements in examina- 
tion procedures. All these would be possible only if the universities 
begin to look upon correspondence programmes as not only a a 
of expanding education but also a way of improving its quality. In 
promoting such a change of attitude, the national institute envisag- 
ed ab could be of great assistance. 
The prevalent ites however, is to look upon ш оо. 
dence programmes as a necessary evil, and as an academic р 


i i i ny universities 
т ^ ould explain the reluctance of ma 
nri i f correspondence students 


i lo 
and colleges to place at the disposa 
such basic facilities as use of the library, and classroom aed m 
occasional contact programmes. The seminar would recom 


a more enlightened attitude. AET че!) 


imi i ded с 

As a preliminary to affecting nee ges in : 
ati ich Seminar recommends that the University Grants Com 
шыш h study of the state of Corres- 


mission should undertake a researc ў 
eet in India at present. It would ew dra 
mend that a joint committee of the Commission eie үа 
University Board should advise the eiie ke "dde 
lines along which facilities for correspondence e 
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developed in the country. Such a committee might also examine 
the question whether correspondence education should continue to 
be organised as part of the general programme of existing univer- 
sities, or should be organised separately as autonomous organisa- 
tions, either regional or as units of a network run by a central 
agency. 


Resolutions 


(1) A number of universities have started correspondence educa- 
tion programmes. We have now reached a stage when it is necessary 
to ensure that there is no needless duplication of programmes. 
Such duplication would mean the diversion of the scarce resources 
that should be spent on the improvement of the quality of the 
service given, and for research into ways of improving such quality. 
As a general rule, there should be only one agency for correspon- 
dence education for any given level of university studies in a re- 
gion. Perhaps the universities in the region could collaborate to 
administer the programmes. 

(2) Correspondence programmes have made insufficient use 50 
far of the radio, which could be a potent means of relaying corres- 
pondence course programmes. A closer liaison than exists at present 
between the university correspondence education agencies and All 
India Radio stations should be developed. Quality programmes 
broadcast through the radio may be one way of developing non- 


formal ways of education, and it is reasonable to expect increasing 
enrolments as a result of such broadcasts. 


(3) Owing to the continued emphasis on the self-supporting nat- 


ure of the correspondence programmes, there has been no provision 
for student aid, fee concessions, or scholarships for those enrolled 
for correspondénce courses. The idea that all such students are 
employed and can afford to pay fees and meet other expenses, is 
not correct. Considering the per capita expenditure that is made 
from public funds on full-time students, some provision should be 
made for the poorer students who enrol themselves for correspon- 
dence course. This should include assistance to students belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and other disadvan- 
taged sections of the community. 

(4) While railway concessions have Benerally been given for 
correspondence course students to attend contact classes, there have 
been difficulties. Considering the low unit cost that will be involved 
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суеп when the suggestions of this seminar are accepted, the autho- 
rities should consider extending railway concessions to correspon- 
dence course students, the same travel concessions as are available 
to regular students. 

. (5) The seminar recognised that while there was a demand for . 
courses at the P.G. level by correspondence, that difficulties invol- 
ved should not be underestimated—and the greatest care should 
be taken to ensure that the standards achieved are in no way in- 
ferior to those achieved with full-time students. It may be advisable 
to limit such programmes to universities which are very well-staffed 
and have over the years maintained and developed a tradition 
both of quality teaching and research. So as to ensure that there 
are no serious deviations from these objectives, consultations among 
the universities at the inter-university level are advisable. From 
the evidence available it appears that basic facilities such as ade- 
quate books and. other reading materials are not being provided, 
and instead, excessive reliance is being placed on ‘lessons’. This is 
unsatisfactory, and bound to lead to devaluation of standards at 
the postgraduate level. The Seminar therefore proposes that if and 
when postgraduate courses are organised through correspondence, 
provision of a certain number of basic texts by the university 

should be regarded as imperative. А 
(6) Since the success of the system of correspondence education 
would ultimately depend upon the quality of the teachers oper- 
ating the system, special attention needs to be paid to the system 
of recruitment, training and their working conditions. While the 
Institutes must have a core staff of their own in each subject, this 
category of staff as well as the other teachers must continue to be 
involved in active classroom teaching. One alternative could beto 
draw teachers from the teaching departments on deputation. Ano- 
ther would be to have joint appointmentsin the teaching a 
ment and corres spondence courses. Whatever method is devised, 
К ken to ensure that talented teachersare drawn 
ече earn mips pes. i 5 i stor of education. 
and also retained it ee ib the absence of study 
(7) The seminar felt greatly laco bant and other neces- 
centres (with adequate DIN ОПО БОЛЕЫН, ейисайоп. 
sary material) for аде EE Linstitutions already 
Neither the communily nor 


“uni »endence Cour- 
functioning even in thezuniver n лга 
ses, seem to attach due importance 


the educationa 
sities running corres 
to the institution 
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for such centres. The seminar recommends that the establishment 
of a wide network of such centres to be located in existing edu- 
cational institutions should be given high priority. 
(8) It is basic to the success of correspondence education pro- 
: grammes that students regularly submit the work in the form of 
response sheets, to be assessed and commented on in detail by 
the teachers. It should be recognised that without the regular sub- 
mission and assessment of student response sheet, correspondence 
education will achieve no objective higher than could be achieved 
by the mere distribution of printed material or the admission of 
non-collegiate students to examination. 
(9) It should be recognised that lesson-writing calls for special 
skills that the faculty should be encouraged to cultivate. With a 


view to ensuring this, it is advisable to have a research and plan- 
ning unit attached to each institute. 


APPENDIX III 


Conference of Directors of Correspondence Courses, 
October 1974 


SUMMARY OF THE OBSERVATIONS "AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
UGC-SPONSORED CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES HELD ON 10TH, 11TH AND 12TH OCTOBER 1974 AT DELHI 


UNIVERSITY 


I. Observations and Recommendations regarding Scope of Corres- 
pondence Education in India 

(1) There are no limits of correspondence courses. Corespon- 
dence courses can be an effective alternative to the regular colleges 
educating in diverse fields. 

(2) As we have limited resourse and there is likely to be increas- 
ing demand for higher education, regular university courses have 
to be given a high priority at least during the next few years. 

(3) There is a great need for innovation on the part of the insti- 
tutions imparting correspondence education. These institutions 
should start new need-based and refresher courses. Courses in law, 
teachers’ training, business management, agriculture Languages, еїс.; 
should be taken up. The correspondence course institutions should 
have greater autonomy and flexibility even within the present uni- 
versity framework, if some innovations are to be introduced. 

(4) Correspondence education and college education are essen- 
tially the same though the emphasis on the various constituent 
elements varies. There is a need for integrating or bringing them 
nearer to each other. The correspondence courses which depend 
mostly on written material should increase the opportunities of 
contacts with students and the colleges which depend on class- 
room teaching should increase the amount of supervised written 


work. 
(5) There should be a high degree of mobility between the teacher 
nd the teachers in colleges and university 


of correspondence courses à ‹ i 
departments. Such an arrangement will be beneficial and would in 


fact give a new life to both. 
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(6) At present there are only four media of reaching the Meet 
in the correspondence education system, namely, study materia e 
response sheets, contact programmes and radio talks. It is high time 
that we should explore new avenues for increasing contacts with stu- 
dents e.g. (i) regional study centres with full-fledged libraries, full 
time staff and some teachers to guide the students, (її) Audio-visual 
aids and (iii) debating socieities, sports clubs, etc., Television, broad- 
cast facility should also be provided to the correspondence course 
institutes wherever it is possible. 

(7) If correspondence education is to become an effective alter- 
native to regular College education, much is needed to improve the 
present working and quality of the correspondence education in our 
country. t 

(8) No study has so far been made to find out the effectiveness 
of correspondence courses, though these were introduced in our 
country more then a decade back. It is high time that such a pro- 
ject is taken up. | 

(9) Though the correspondence course institutions provide in- 
structions to a very large proportion of the students enrolled in 
the respective courses in the universities, they have almost no re- 
presentation on important decision-making bodies of the univer- 
sities, e.g., committee of courses, boards of studies, academic 
councils, etc. The correspondence course institutions should be given 
adequate representation on the decision-making university bodies. 


II. Observations and Recom 
Reading Materials 


(1)All correspondence cours 


India should interchange their reading material (lessons) regularly. 
The UGC, if it agrees 


plete bound sets of les 


mendations regarding Preparation of 


produced by their counterparts 
ever, no commercial pubiishing 
Bound volumes of such lesson 
of the institutes. 


company can be allowed to do so. 
$ should be placed in the libraries 


(2) As far as possible, lessons Should be written by teachers of 
the correspondence courses, because they happen to be more con- 
versant with the problems, standards and needs of their students. 
But outside expertise should also be made use of whenever needed. 
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A panel of lesson-writers can be prepared by a committee in each 
subject consisting of 6-9 members drawn equally from the respec- 
tive university department, from other constituent colleges and 
the correspondence institute. ` 

(3) The correspondence course institutes should get their old 
and newely written lessons reviewed by competent reviewers and 
improve them in the light of suggestions made. But all lessons 
need not be reviewed. Only such lessons should be sent to the re- 
viewers which in view of the concerned subject-department in the 
institute need this exercise. The original writer should be request- 
ed to incorporate the suggestions of the reviewers without being 
paid any extra remunerations for this. 

(4) To make writer more responsible, his name should be print- 
ed on the lesson. Editor’s and reviewer’s names may also be print- 
ed if the department so decides. à 

(5) АП the lessons, especially those using statistics or where subs- 
tantial changes are required should be revised every year. Those 
of a relatively stable nature may be revised every two years. Efforts 
should be made to make the lessons uptodate using the latest re- 
searches in the field. 

Students! reaction to the lessons and their difficulty, if any, in 
understanding them, should somehow be obtained. 

(6) It was felt that remuneration for lesson-writing should be 
increased suitably so as to get cooperation of talented and experi- 
enced writers. It was agreed in principle to pay a minimum sum 
as remuneration for writing lessons as under: 

В.А./В.Сот/В.5с. (Раѕѕ) Rs 100 per lesson 
B.A./B-Com/B.Sc. (Hons) Rs 125 per lesson 
M.A./M.Com./M.Sc. Rs 150 per lesson 

This would include typing charge, etc. Usually a writer should 
be entrusted with writing of a single lesson, but in special cases, 
a set of lessons pertaining to an integrated topic may be written 
by an individual writer. Lessons may be prepared collectively by 


a group of writers. і 

(7) It was ће unanimous view th 
the concerned universities to give 
dence course teachers in their Boar 


Courses. 


at the UGC [should urge upon 
representation to correspon- 
d of Studies/Committees of 
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ИТ. Observations and Recommendations regarding Finance of Cor- 
respondence Education and the Role of the State : 

(1) There wasa great deal of disparity in the attitude of the state- 
towards correspondence courses and to regular colleges based 
largely on the false impression that Correspondence courses were 
self-financing. . 

As the correspondence courses cater mainly to the underpri- 
vileged sections of the society, the state must assume full responsi- 
bility for it and there should be no discrimination whatsoever 
between the treatment accorded to correspondence course students 
and those of other regular colleges. 

(2) More Specifically there should be a graded system of grant 

to correspondence course institutions in inverse proportion to the 
surpluses, if any, built up by the institutes. 
(3) If there are any surpluses with the correspondence course 
stitutes, they should be ploughed back into the institute for its 
improvement and further growth and the university and the state 
should not make use of these resources for their own purpose. 

(4) The visiting committees/teams of the UGC should assess 
the development needs of correspondence course institutes at par 
With those of regular colleges and should consider them for sui- 
table grant. 

(5) The grant given by the UGC should be earmarked for diffe- 
rent items of expenditure, e.g., writing of lessons, PCPs, library- 
cum-study centres, etc., as is now being done while giving grants 
to post-graduate courses through correspondence. 

(6) Composite library-cum-study centres should be opened by 
the UGC throughout the country where there are 500 students 
or more. These centres should Provide facilities to students belong- 
ing to correspondence courses anywhere in the country. 

(7) Concessions to Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes/Back- 
ward Classes which are available in regular colleges should also 
be given to correspondence course students. 

(8) The concessions which are available to the students in a 


so be made available in correspondence 


in: 


courses. 

(9) Railway concessions for trav 
at the examinations and other bo 
concession in postal rates for d 
response sheets and other mate 


el to attend PCPs and to appear 
nafide purposes, local bus travel, 
espatch of lessons and students’ 
tials should also be provided to 
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the correspondence institutes. 
(10) Since the state has provided substantial grant towards the 


construction of buildings of colleges, they should make their pre- 
mises readily available to correspondence course institutes for 
conducting personal contact programmes. The UGC while giving 
grant to colleges for construction of their buildings, should make it 
obligatory upon them to extend this facility to correspondence courses 


as a matter of course. 


IV. Observations and Recommendations regarding Organisational 
and Administrative Set-up in а Directorate of Correspondence 


Courses. 
(1) Lessons 
(a) Lessons should be reviewe 


the department feels necessary. 
(b) Lessons should invariably contain brief introduction and sub- 


heads of the various points discussed in it. In the end, a brief 
summary of the contents of the lessons will be desirable from the 


students’ point of view. 
(c) Lessons should contain 
“Self-check” exercises besides impor 


d by an outside expert whenever 


“Objective Type” of questions and 
tant questions on the relevant 


topics. 
(d) Model answers t should 


also be supplied to students for thei 


(2) Students? Response Sheet 

(a) Diametrically opposite views Were expressed making SRS 
work compulsory for the students. One section expressed argu- 
ments in favour of it while the other wanted to make it optional 
for the undergraduate students. 

(b) Similarly, for the post-graduate students, divergent views 
were expressed with regard to SRS. Some participants advocated 
the need for retaining the system while others suggested the intro- 
duction of a system, of internal assessment of work on particular 
subjects allotted to the students in the form of either essay on pro" 
assignments ог term papers. 
1al. Contact Programme 
holding the PCP. 


o some difficult and ticklish questions 
r guidance. 


ject 
(3) Persor 

(a) Place for 
schools/colleges 
at the headquarters 
were reluctant to len 


The main problem was that the 
/institutions did not have their own teaching blocks 

and the other colleges/schools [institutions 
d their building for the purpose. At the out- 
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side PCP centres also the same difficulty was experienced. = 
It was suggested that the UGC should write to the Principals 
and Heads of the institutions that they should make premises avai- 
lable to the correspondence courses for the PCP work. It was 
emphasised that it should be made a condition attached to the 
rants-in-aid. 
а (b) Duration of the PCP. The problem was for how long the PCP 
should be held. The practice at present differs [from institution to 


institution and ranges from 2 days to 14 days. In this respect, two 
views wore expressed: 


(i) it should be 14 days or more if possible. 

(ii) it should be for about 8 days. 

(c) Leave, Boarding, Lodging and other facilities to the students 
for attending the PCP. It was suggested that students participa- 
tion in PCP was hindered because they could not take many days 
leave for PCP and later for the examination. Also they could not 
afford to bear boarding, lodging and transport expenses, espe- 
cially in big or distant places. Appropriate steps may be taken for 
the following measures: 


(i) There should be a provision for study leave for the students 
of correspondence courses. А 
(її) Board and lodging facilities in the hostels of the university 


and colleges should be made available to the student of cor- 
respondence courses. 


(ii) Appropriate authorities be 


approached to allow Railway 
concession, 


local bus concession and other 
ents of correspondence courses. 
1 the Railway Board to simplify 
of Railway concession. 
Ц ating to teachers can be classified 
into two: 
(i) Local PCP on Sundays: 
of correspondence cour 
days, they should be 


It was Suggested that if the teachers 
Ses take classes on Sundays and holi- 
granted compensatory leave (one for 
atter, it was also suggested that the 


compensatory leave should vest in the 
Head of the correspondence course institution. 


The author view is that such teachers may be paid for the 
work on Sundays and holidays at the approved rates like 
outside teachers, as they cannot be expected to work on 
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these days while working on the week days. 

(ii) Outside PCP: Those teachers who go to outstation PCP have 

to incur expences much more than what they are compen- 
sated by way of D.A., T.A. It was suggested that the rules 
should be liberalized and allowances like out-of-pocket 
allowance may also be sanctioned. It was also pointed out 
that the School in Delhi had decided to subsidize 90 per cent 
of the expenses on the lodging. D.A., T.A. rules for the Ad- 
ministrative staff accompanying the teachers in the PCP 
programmes should also be adequately liberalized. 

(e) Payment to Teachers taking PCP classes. Different institu- 
tions are paying different rates to teachers for classes. It was 
suggested that rate should be fairly good to attract good and 
talented teachers. Teachers of correspondence courses Who are 
called upon to engage classes on Sundays should also be paid for 
the number of classes they deliver upto a maximum of 20 classes 


during the whole year. 

(f) It was felt that Person 
nue but attendance at if should not be made c 
students at the under-graduate level. 

(4) Research Centres 

It was suggested that t 
different correspondence course 
ques for improving the academic 


(5) Study Centres 
for the introduction of study centres where 


Need was also felt 
teachers should be available to help the students. 


(6) Student Cell 


It was also suggeste: 
tions to promptly attend to the querties o 


al Contact Programme should conti- 
ompulsory for the 


here should. be research centres at the 
institutes to envolve the techni- 


functioning of the institutes. 


d a student cell be created for the institu- 
f students. 


V. Observations and Recommendations regarding Ancillary Services 
such as Radio Talks, Television, etc. à 
(1) The radio programme should supplement the lessons and 
other media of correspondence instructions. e 
(2) Scope and possibility of common radio programme on simi- 


lar topics for various correspondence course institutes should be 


explored. È 
(3) In radio programme, an effort should be made to utilise the 


best talent available. 
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(4) It was suggested that the radio authorities should desist 
frcm censoring the scripts because that would limit the academic 
freedom of a teacher. 

(5) Broadcasts should be made on wider length frequency. 

(6) Number of talks should be increased. 

(7) Selected talks should subsequently be published and made 
available to the students. 

(8) Rate of payment to the talker should be revised and in- 
creased. 

(9) It was suggested that the programme should be made interest- 
ing and include as far as possible dramas, plays, recitation, dis- 
cussions, talks and the like. 

(10) Listeners’ response should be assessed and suggestion for 
improvement should be made from time to time. The programme 
of broadcast should be supplied to the students by the correspon- 
dence course institutes well in time. 
` (11) The radio authorities also expressed the financial and other 
difficulties in expanding the programme. The consensus that the 
All India Radio should provide financial support for this pro- 
gramme. 


(12) Tapes of radio talks should be available for the benefit of 
students at the Study Centres. 


APPENDIX IV 


Recommendations of the National Seminar on Corres- 
pondence Education held at Punjabi University, 
Patiala from 4-6 October, 1976 


The Seminar on ‘Correspondence Education sponsored by the 
Indian University Association for Continuing Education and 
organised by Prof. Bakshish Singh, at the Punjabi University, 
Patiala adopted the following recommendation at its final session 


on October 6, 1976: 
(1) There should be periodical reviews of Correspondence 
Courses Institutes. 
ned and the UGC should ensure 


(2) The Universities concer: 
that a proper survey of the needs of the area is carried out before 
\ 


allowing the establishment ofa new Institute of Correspondence 
Courses. The proposals of the University already offering certain 
correspondence courses for starting new courses should also be 
examined after carefully assessing the needs of such courses. 

(3) Correspondence courses should be broad-based to include 
job-oriented, inter-disciplinary courses, continuing education 
courses, in-service training courses in different subjects, as also 
technical courses such as Engineering, Medical etc. The Seminar 
is of the opinion that correspondence courses and Continuing 
Education Courses should form an integrated system. 

(4) Universities which do not offer correspondence courses 
should explore the possibility of using course material of other uni- 
versities which have correspondence courses institutes. 

(5) The Universities having Directorates [Institutes/Schools of 
Correspondence Courses should have a Faculty of Correspondence 
Education and the Directors/Principals; Readers/Associate Direc- 


tors/Deputy Directors & Lecturers/Assistant Director must be 
treated at par with Professors, Readers & Lecturers respectively 
f Correspondence Education 


for all purposes. The Faculty o 
ponsible for the over-all development of correspon- 


should be res 
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dence courses. The teachers ' of correspondence courses, must be 
borne on the strength of the Directorate/Institute/School of 
Correspondence Courses and the posts of Junior Lecturers/Instruc- 
tors/Tutors should be upgtaded and redisgnated as Lecturers. The 

Correspondence Courses Institutes should be treated as full-fledged 

university department and the teacher should be designated as 

Professors, Readers and Lecturers. Each Department in the Corres- 
pondence Courses Institute should be headed by a Reader and 

have two to three lecturers. There should be provision for senior. 
positions also in subject where , Post-graduate correspondence 

courses have been instituted. 

(6) Regular and frequent workshops/seminars/conferences etc. 
should be organised for the training and updating of correspon- 
dence courses teachers. ` : 

(7) Considering the difficulties of correspondence courses stu- 
dents in not having access to library facilities etc., the Seminar 
strongly feels that the course material for the post-graduate stu- 
dents should be fairly comprehensive and not just in the form of 

- guidelines. > : 

(8) Surpluses of Correspondence Courses Institutes, if апу, 
Should be used for the development and streamlining of corres- 
pondence courses and not diverted to general university funds. 

(9) Central Government and State Governments should be re- 
quested that the students of correspondence courses who come from 
weaker sections of society should be treated at par with such stu- 
а. s regular colleges or universities and the same facilities ОЁ 

cessions and scholarships be extended to them also. 

; (10) The University Grants Commission and the Indian Univer- 
sity Association for Continuing Education should request the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting to extend Radio/TV 
Programmes for correspondence courses students, Efforts should 
be made to develop common programmes for students of different 
correspondence courses instituted in social sciences etc., where 

‘there is so much common ground to be covered. - 

(11) The University Grants Commission should give special 

us um Ee онеш Сеш еы: for setting UP 
р Б units, extension of buildings and strengthening 
of library-cum-study centres. 

(12) The University Grants Commission and allied bodies 
should be requested to allow the universities offering correspon- 
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dence courses to establish Evaluation and Statistics cells for 
carrying out research on different aspects of correspondence 
education and to collect and compile relevant data. ; 

(13) In order to curb the evil of coaching academies and 
“teaching shops”, the universities should be advised not to throw 
open their doors indiscriminately to allow all types of candidates 
to appear privately at various university examinations. 

(14) Having considered the UGC guidelines for correspondence 
courses at the post graduate level and in thelight of theexperience 
of the Institutes running post-graduate correspondence courses, 
the National Seminar strongly recommends that the academic 
responsibility of running post-graduate correspondence courses 
should rest with the Directorates/Schools/Institutes of Correspon- 


dence Courses. For this purpose, in terms of the UGC guidelines, 


the Institutes should constitute Subject Committees comprising: 


(i) Representatives of the university teaching departments con- 


cerned. 
(ii) Representatives of the 


Correspondence Courses. 
(iii) Representatives of the teachers working in postgraduate 


colleges. 

The Director should be the Convenor of the Subject Committees. 
(15) For, teaching at the Personal Contact Programme at corres- 
pondence courses institutes should pay Rs 25.00 per period, for 
undergraduate classes and Rs 40.00 per period for post-graduate 


classes. 
hers should be governed by 


(16) Correspondence courses teac. 
Government of India rules for working on Sundays or holidays 


and get compensatory leave in lieu thereof. 
(17) A National Council. for Correspondence Education be for- 


med in order to ensure proper coordination, systematic expansion 
and streamlining of the correspondence method of imparting edu- 
cation in the country. The National Council should also bring out 
a Journal on Correspondence Education to acquaint the corres- 
pondence education in India with the latest trends and research 


on correspondence education. 


Directorate/Institutes/School of 
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